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THE YELLOW CARD* 


Now that my daughter reads so well 
She has a new found thrill 
She owns a little yellow card 


Which has a splendid skill. 


She shops for what she wants to read, 
And when her eyes behold 

The books she wants, she needs no cash, 
Her card is good as gold. 


Untold enrichment now are here; 
Her life is sunned and starred 
Since Mommy took her out to get 

Her first library card. 


—FRANK H. KEITH. 


* Reprinted, with permission, frer1 “In the Wake of the News,’”’ by Arch Ward, Chicago Tribune, 
Nov. 19, 1952. 
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5 (1957), Librarian, Miss Louise 
Anthony, Alton; citizen, Irving Dil- 
liard, Collinsville; Region 6 (1957), 
Librarian, Miss Etta Brandt, Carmi; 
citizen, Russell D. Rendleman, Jones- 
boro. 

During the biennium, the State Li- 
brarian received the complete, formal 
report of the Survey Committee 
which had conducted a study of the 
Illinois State Library under terms of 
legislation passed by the 1949 ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 

Members of the Survey Commit- 
tee were Harold F. Brigham, state 
librarian of Indiana, chairman; 
Charles F. Gosnell, state librarian of 
New York, and Forrest B. Spaulding, 
who was, at the time of the survey, 
librarian of the Des Moines, Ia., Pub- 
lic Library. Their recommendations 
fell roughly into three classifications: 
changes which had already been 
placed in effect in the normal devel- 
opment of the State Library’s pro- 
gram, changes which were adopted 
as a result of the survey, and 
changes which must be held in abey- 
ance until the building program of 
the State of Illinois provides more 
adequate housing for the State Li- 
brary. 

The Advisory Committee, after a 
careful study of the survey report, 
issued the following statement: 


“The members of the [Illinois State Library 
Advisory Committee, individually and together, 
have studied the report of the Survey of the IIli- 
nois State Library, conducted by: 

Harold F. Brigham, Chairman, Director, Indi- 

ana State Library 

Charles F. Gosnell, Assistant Commissioner of 

Education and Librarian, New York State 

Library 

Forrest B. Spaulding, Librarian, Des Moines, 

Iowa, Public Library 
together with the recommendations found in the 
text of the report. The members of the State 
Library staff have supplied the Committee with 
detailed information on matters raised by the 
recommendations and on all matters whenever 
asked. 

The Advisory Committee is grateful to the 
Survey staff for the comprehensive and judicious 
way they undertook to bring together their com- 
ments, often very favorable yet at times inviting 
attention to the possibilities of inadequacy in 
some of the Library’s services. It is to these last 
that the Advisory Committee has directed most 
of its attention. 

The Survey report, while recommending no 
change in the “organic structure” of the State 
Library within the framework of the State gov- 
ernment, does recommend that the Assistant State 
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Librarian’s title be changed to that of Director. 
It is pointed out in the report that the Assistant 
State Librarian already exercises administrative 
authority without any undue intervention by the 
Secretary of State, who, by statute, holds the 
title of State Librarian. Since the title “‘Director” 
already has a specific meaning in State govern- 
ment as a result of legislation creating code de- 
partments, the Advisory Committee, concerned 
more with the job description than with the title, 
urges no change at this time. 

The Surveyors’ recommendation that the Ad- 
visory Committers be reconstituted and the law 
amended and clarified, in order to provide stag- 
gered terms, has been met in a law passed by the 
67th General Assembly incorporating such pro- 
visions. 

The Surveyors recommended other changes in 
titles of the professional staff. The Advisory Com- 
mittee recognizing, the recent gains resulting from 
the Civil Service status now enjoyed by holders 
of the half dozen positions likely to be affected, is 
of the opinion that their status under the law 
ought not to be jeopardized merely for the sake 
of a change in title. 

Many of the recommendations in the report 
findings have already been complied with. A chief 
of technical services has been appointed, as has a 
statistician, the staff manual has been completed, 
although such a manual is subject to constant re- 
vision by a Staff Committee, salary increases have 
been granted, reference services have long been 
concentrated under a professional staff with 
strictly lending operations handled by a staff pre- 
dominately non-professional, and various other 
improvements in internal organization have been 
made. 

Some of the other recommendations are not 
within the power of the staff, but require legis- 
lative action: the classification of clerks under 
Civil Service, the enlargement or extension of the 
building or the acquisition of a new building being 
cases in point. The Advisory Committee urges 
that the building needs of the State Library be 
kept continuously before the Legislature in the 
hope that as early as the State’s financial resources 
permit, and rearmament releases critical materials, 
the Library be adequately housed. 

The recommendation that the adult education 
program of reading courses be discontinued in 
favor of its being transferred to the University of 
Illinois does not appear to be advisable or neces- 
sary, in the judgment of the Advisory Committee. 

The Survey report includes a careful analysis 
of the State Demonstration Program with recom- 
mendations which the Advisory Committee has 
not yet been able to consider with the care the 
whole matter deserves. The Extension Services 
Section of the State Library has prepared also a 
“long-time plan’ for library service in various 
regions which merit careful attention. Such atten- 
tion is being addressed to both of these studies. 

The Survey report find no evidence that politics 
has interfered in any fundamental way with the 
achievements of the Iliinois State Library in ex- 
ercising its broad functions. Nor does the report 
recommend any specific changes in personnel. The 
Advisory Committee recommends that the report 
be made available to all interested persons upon 
request, and expresses its gratitude to the members 
of the Survey for their efforts to bring before us 
carefully assembled material that will enable the 
Illinois State Library to effect improvements in 
its organization and operation. The Advisory Com- 
mittee and the staff will continue to study the 
report and to undertake recommending such 
changes as seen wise.”’ 


Meeting approximately every three 
months, the Advisory Committee has 
passed its recommendations on to the 
State Librarian. To place the overall 
policies in effect, the Library Coun- 
cil, made up of the Library’s four 
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Section and unit heads are shown at one of the regular bi-weekly staff meetings. 


Section Chiefs, the Assistant and 
Deputy Assistant State Librarians, 
has held weekly meetings, and there 
are also regular staff meetings of Sec- 
tion and Unit heads every two weeks. 
Various staff committees have han- 
dled separate projects. 

The State Library’s physical fa- 
cilities still constitute its biggest 
single problem. The institution is still 
housed in the same quarters in the 
Centennial building which it first 
occupied in 1922. At that time, the 
total holdings were only about 125,- 
000 items and the staff included 25 
persons. With holdings now more 
than one million and the staff at 125, 
space is now practically non-existent. 
The construction of the first unit of 
the Illinois State Library building-— 
the present Archives building—in 
1938 added no additional stack space. 


Overcrowded conditions are ham- 
pering the most economical use of 
equipment, and the efficiency with 
which the staff could, and would, 
function is decidedly limited. The 
handling of more than 400,000 piecés 
of out-going mail in the biennium 
has, by itself, been a difficult opera- 
tion. Storage space for all the many 
supplies necessary to carry on a pro- 
gram of services (book cards, book 
pockets, packing boxes, special con- 
tainers used to ship art materials and 
recordings, office supplies, etc.) was 
never considered at the time the Cen- 
tennial building was built in 1919, so 
that it is practically a day-to-day 
struggle to find housing for the col- 
lection, equipment and supplies in 
addition to providing somewhat 
nearly adequate space for staff 
operation. Adequate lighting is still 
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needed, but it is hoped that as the 
present switchover from D.C. to A.C. 
current progresses, conditions permit- 
ting better lighting will come into 
beir. 

The use of up-to-date mechanical 
equipment. has helped to some extent 
in overcoming the handicaps of lim- 
ited space, but again the D.C. cur- 
rent has interfered, preventing the in- 
stallation of some types of equip- 
ment. 

ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, the State 
Library’s monthly booklet, started 
two new features during the bien- 
nium: College and University Libra- 
ries in Illinois, edited by David K. 
Maxfield, librarian of the Chicago 
undergraduate division of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and Public Libraries, 
edited by Kenneth Duchac, assistant 
librarian of Decatur Public Library. 

A new editor took over the feature, 
Special Libraries in Illinois. She is 
Virginia S. McEachern, librarian of 
the Chicago Sun-Times. 

During the preceding biennium an 
index of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
was compiled for the period covering 
the time the periodical was started in 
1919 through 1947. It was continued 
on an annual basis in the last two 
years, and work is now under way 
revising the annual indexes for bind- 
ing in a single volume for the years 
1948 through 1952. 

One of the State Library’s regular 
brochures, “Services to Schools,” was 
completely revised in recent months 
and revision is being made of an- 
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other, “Keys to Knowledge,” describ- 
ing the adult education reading 
courses. 

Revision of the staff manual, com- 
pletely rewritten in the 1948-50 bien- 
nium, is a continuous operation. 
Other regular activities in State Li- 
brary publications are the issuance 
of the bi-monthly “Newsletter,” the 
“Monthly List of Additions,” the 
periodical listing of “Books About 
Business” and various special lists. 

A total of 128 news releases was 
sent to Illinois newspapers, and an 
additional outlet was obtained for the 
Library’s weekly radio program, The 
World in Books. Three stations now 
carry the program: WILL, at Ur- 
bana; WCNT, at Centralia, and 
WBIK at Chicago. 

In addition to the children’s corner, 
“Adventure Avenue—For the 
Younger Set,” a display of art ma- 
terials and documents from the 
Archives Section, the Library’s ex- 
hibit at the Illinois State Fair the 
last two years has featured services 
for the entire family at the 1951 fair 
and services to institutions at the 
1952 fair. 

More than $4,000 worth of furni- 
ture, furnishings and equipment was 
loaned by Springfield merchants in 
1951 to assist the Library in setting 
up a “model home” to illustrate serv- 
ices to a family. In 1952, large photo- 
graphs, 6 by 8 feet, were used to call 
attention to the State Library’s serv- 
ices to other libraries, schools, church 
groups and families. 


ARCHIVES SECTION 


MaArGarRetT C. Norton, Archivist 


THE administration of government 
records involves two distinct func- 
tions: first, the creation of records, 
which is the responsibility of the de- 
partments in which they originate; 
and second, the conservation of per- 
manent records which is the responsi- 


bility of the archives department. In 
the past records were mere by-prod- 
ucts of administration, created and 
preserved haphazardly with no 
thought as to how or whether they 
could be used advantageously at a 
later date. The Archives Section as 
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the presumptive repository and serv- 


ice organization for the permanent 
records of its government is naturally 
concerned about the quality and 
quantity of the records created. Only 
in recent years have government ad- 
ministrators come to realize that the 
efficiency of their own departments 
is tied to an efficient records system. 
Archivists, because of their long ex- 
perience with records problems have 
been key figures in the development 
of the new field of records manage- 
ment. 

Records management implies that 
administrative records shall provide 
adequate documentation and that in 
quantities of manageable proportions. 
The problem of records control has 
two phases—disposition of records 
already on file; and disposition of 
future records. Disposition of exist- 
ing records involves sorting out and 
destroying non-record materials and 
records which have no continuing 
values for administrative, legal and 
research purposes; reduction of the 
bulk of materials by substitution of 
microfilm copies where practicable; 
and transferring non-current per- 
manent records to the Archives for 
preservation and servicing. Creation 
of future records should be controlled 
to provide for automatic segregation 
of permanent from temporary files 
and predetermination of the length 
of time the temporary files shall be 
retained. 

The State of Illinois provided for 
care of its permanent records by the 
creation of the Archives Section in 
the Illinois State Library which was 
organized in 1922. Most records of 
the Secretary of State who as State 
Librarian is in charge of the Archives 
Section were turned over to that 
office when it moved into new quart- 
ers in the Centennial Building in 
1923. In 1925 the law was amended 
to authorize any State official to 
transfer his non-current records to 
the Archives. Incidentally, the first 
official to make such a transfer was 
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the present Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Edward J. Barrett, then 
State Treasurer. Provisions for work 
with local records will be discussed 
further on in this report. 

The opening of the Archives unit 
of the planned State Library building 
in 1938 provided proper physical 
care of the State’s records, not only 
of the non-current permanent records, 
but also for the equally important 
semi-current records required to be 
retained under the immediate juris- 
diction of the respective departments. 

Under Illinois statutes no State 
records may be destroyed without 
permission from the General Assem- 
bly. This legal inability of officials 
to discriminate between valuable and 
obsolete records tempted some to 
ignore the law as unworkable and to 
destroy records some of which should 
have been preserved. Other officials 
conscientiously retained everything 
and found themselves swamped by a 
mass of records impossible to keep in 
accessible order. Several Illinois State 
departments took their problems to 
the General Assembly and secured 
laws permitting them to destroy cer- 
tain categories of non-current rec- 
ords. Such laws were based upon 
current administrative rather than on 
comprehensive considerations. Some 
laws were too restrictive, others were 
dangerously lax. 


STATE RECORDS COM MISSION 


The State Records Commission 
was created in 1943 to attempt to 
bring some order out of this chaos. 
The Commission as originally con- 
stituted was merely advisory to the 
General Assembly. That is, it held 
hearings and made recommendations 
but was not empowered to authorize 
destruction. Specific enabling legis- 
lation still had to be passed by the 
General Assembly. Hearings by the 
Commission were not compulsory 
and some departments ignored that 
body and went directly to the legisla- 
ture. Those departments which took 
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their records problems to the Com- 
mission, however, found the proced- 
ure helpful and urged that greater 
powers be given to it. The Schaefer 
or “Little Hoover” Commission on 
Reorganization of State Government, 
which reported to the 67th General 
Assembly in 1951, recommended a 
records management program for the 
State of Illinois similar to that of the 
Federal Government. This envisions 
the creation of a records management 
officer for each Department and a 
Records Commission empowered to 
make final decisions on the disposal 
of records. 

The State Records Commission 
Act of 1943 was revised in 1951 in 
accordance with these and other sug- 
gestions. The Archivist was retained 
as chairman, the State Historian as 
secretary and the State Librarian-as 
a member of the Commission. The 
Attorney General and the Director of 
Finance were substituted for the 
former ex-officio members. Each 
member of the Commission is au- 
thorized to appoint one of the mem- 
bers of his staff to deputize for him. 
The State Librarian, Attorney Gen- 
eral and Director of Finance have 
appointed such alternates, whose able 
and conscientious work has won re- 
spect and prestige for the Commis- 
sion. 

Decisions of the State Records 
Commission concerning the disposi- 
tion of records are now final, subject 
only to such restrictions as to the 
length of time specified records must 
be retained as have been or may be 
imposed by the General Assembly. 
The Attorney General has given an 
Opinion to the effect that even 
though a Department may have its 
own records disposal law, no destruc- 
tion of the records may legally take 
place without the consent of the State 
Records Commission. The Commis- 
sion is also authorized and instructed 
to define materials which may be 
deemed non-record and thus subject 
to destruction without further for- 
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mality. A descriptive list of all rec- 
ords authorized for disposition be- 
tween sessions must be filed with the 
General Assembly at the beginning of 
each session. 

Authorization for destruction of 
records under retention schedules is 
apparently not included in the pow- 
ers of the Commission. That means 
that applications must be filed with 
the Commission each time a depart- 
ment proposes to destroy records up 
to a given date. This feature of the 
Act has been a disappointment to 
many officials and has worked a 
hardship in several instances where 
departments had set up disposal 
schedules under prior legislation. 
Simplified procedures for processing 
applications, however, is giving the 
practical effect of retention schedules. 
The Commission is not disposed at 
this time to ask for an extension of 
its powers in this respect, partly be- 
cause neither the Commission nor the 
departments have had sufficient ex- 
perience to set up permanent reten- 
tion schedules, and partly because the 
Commission does not wish to hamper 
future recommendations by depart- 
mental records management officers. 
Though no such full time officers 
have been appointed, several depart- 
ments are planning for them, and 
most departments have committees 
studying the subject and have desig- 
nated an administrative assistant to 
act as liaison officer with the Com- 
mission. 

Control over the substitution of 
microfilm copies for original records 
has been vested in the State Records 
Commission since 1943. Under the 
State Microfilm Act any State official 
may microfilm any of his records and 
courts are directed to accept such 
microfilm as evidence. However, the 
original records must be retained un- 
less the Commission authorizes their 
destruction. Departments are advised 
to consult with the Commission prior 
to embarking upon microfilm projects 
to ascertain the probable attitude of 
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the Commission concerning destruc- 
tion of the originals. However, no au- 
thorization to destroy is granted by 
the Commission prior to the making 
of the film. Regulations have been 
made by the Commission governing 
standards of quality for the contents 
as well as for the physical properties 
of the film. Responsibility for that 
quality is placed upon the Depart- 
ment head by requiring that his ap- 
plication to destroy the originals be 
accompanied by his certificate that 
the microfilms in question conform to 
those regulations and constitute an 
adequate substitute for the original 
records. 

Microphotography is employed in 
a number of State departments. At 
least one office, that of the State 
Treasurer, uses it for direct recording 
(the warrant journal). Two depart- 
ments, the Adjutant General and the 
Department of Registration and 
Education, have microfilmed certain 
records for use in their own offices 
and have deposited originals deemed 
unsuitable for destruction in the 
State Archives. Other Departments, 
notably the Department of Public 
Welfare which is microfilming the 
case records of its institutions, are 
making notable savings in storage 
space. 

The objective of the State Records 
Commission for the current biennium 
is the destruction of all obsolete rec- 
ords to clear the storerooms for the 
inauguration of records management 
programs in the various departments. 
In the twelve months in which the 
State Records Commission has been 
operating, it has taken action upon 
54 applications from 10 State depart- 
ments and commissions. It has au- 
thorized the destruction of 306 cate- 
gories of records (not counting repeat 
requests); 14 destructions of records 
for which microfilm has been sub- 
stituted; 3 categories have been de- 
clared non record materials; 4 cate- 
gories have been recommended for 
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transfer to the archives; 14 requests 
to destroy have been denied. 


ARCHIVAL ACCESSIONS 


Though the Records Management 
program as implemented by the re- 
organized State Records Commission 
has absorbed much of the time and 
thought of its Archives Section, the 
primary concern of this office con- 
tinues to be to improve its service 
upon the non-current State records 
entrusted to its care. Since 1938 
efforts have been made to get all 
major non-current and semi-current 
records into the Archives Building. 
As was expected, Departments pre- 
ferred to keep records in their De- 
partment Vaults under their own 
jurisdiction so long as possible. The 
Departmental Vaults are now filled 
to capacity and proportionately more 
records are today being transferred 
to the Archives proper. It is now 
possible to report that it is so far as 
can be ascertained, all important 
semi-current and. non-current State 
records are now in the Archives ex- 
cept land records which the Auditor 
of Public Accounts is preparing to 
transfer to his Departmental Vault 
within the next few weeks. 

Accessions to the vaults under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the Arch- 
ives Section are now coming chiefly 
from older records being crowded out 
of the Departmental Vaults. Only 
two major categories of records not 
previously in the Archives were re- 
ceived during the biennium. These 
are the Spanish American war rec- 
ords from the Adjutant General and 
professional licenses records from the 
Department of Registration and Edu- 
cation. Practically all other records 
received were additions to series of 
which older records were already in 
the Archives. 

Two years ago archival holdings 
comprised 4,343 legal size filing 
drawers, 980 card drawers (chiefly 
indexes), 4,398 volumes (157 of 
which were indexes, calendars and 
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other finding media), 197 reels of 
microfilm and 45 recordings of IIli- 
nois voices. These statistics do not 
include records housed in Depart- 
mental Vaults. In the biennium end- 
ing September 30, 1952, archival ac- 
cessions added 155,000 documents (or 
the equivalent of 62 drawers at a con- 
servative estimate of 2,500 documents 
per drawer), 267 other legal size file 
drawers, 485 volumes, 71,500 index 
cards made by other departments and 
375 reels of county security micro- 
film. 

In other words, the Archives Sec- 


tion of the Illinois State Library, | 


though still receiving sizeable addi- 
tions to its holdings, has passed the 
peak of its collecting activity. Future 
accessions can be expected for the 
most part to come in a routine man- 
ner from departments making period- 
ical transfers. The major work of the 
Archives Section from now on will 
be the physical rehabilitation of 
documents and the making of more 
detailed finding aids. 


STAFF 


There have been no changes in the 
personnel of the Archives Section 
during the past biennium. All ten 
archival assistants have been em- 
ployed by the State Library from 
four-to thirty years. All but three 
have certified status under civil serv- 
ice classification. One college history 
major has worked as extra help the 
past two summers. 


PREPARATION OF RECORDS 


It has been impossible to do any 
manuscript repair work for ten years. 
Pending release to the Archives Sec- 
tion of space temporarily used by the 
Automobile Department, it is im- 
practicable to set up a sorely needed 
lamination department. Despite op- 
timum temperature and humidity 
conditions, many fragile documents 
are deteriorating at an alarming rate. 

Addition of more filing equipment 
permitted reorganization of space 
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within the archival vaults to take 
care of expansion in certain series. 
Further shifting of archival materials 
is now necessary and planned for the 
immediate future. The Illinois Docu- 
ments Collection is still housed in 
three floors of the archival vaults. 
The perpetual shelf list inventory is 
being rechecked and revised. 

Less emphasis has been placed 
upon cataloging during the past two 
years than previously. The detailed 
analytical cataloging of the Illinois 
and Michigan canal records required 
to make them more useful for the ex- 
tensive legal work involved in estab- 
lishing the right of way for the new 
superhighway on canal property has 
continued. All land records including 
field surveys, maps and sales records 
and all records relating to the opera- 
tion of the canal have been cataloged. 
Remaining to be cataloged in this 
group are the journals, correspond- 
ence and construction records, all of 
which are arranged and listed in the 
inventory. One thousand three hun- 
dred and fourteen cards were added 
to the archives catalog in these two 
years. Books for the archival refer- 
ence library are cataloged by the 
State Library Catalog Unit and are 
not included in these statistics. 

Increasing requests for time con- 
suming searches in the federal census 
have made it advisable to concen- 
trate on indexing this biennium. The 
census for 1820 were indexed some 
years ago. During the past two years 
we have indexed 47 of the 51 Illinois 
counties in the 1830 federal census, 
22 of the 90 counties in the 1840 fed- 
eral census and have finished 13 of 
102 counties in the 1850 federal - 
census. Twenty-four thousand and 
twenty-two cards were added to the 
Name Index for 1830; 18,841 for 
1840; 29,569 for 1850; and 759 cards 
for other records, or a total of 73,231 
cards. Three thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-three references were also 
added. 

Two staff members are spending 
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nearly full time interfiling Corpora- 
tion Department Reports. We have 
largely caught up on the filing and 
unfolding of older accessions. The 
Enrolicd Laws were flat filed and 
placed in new individual envelopes 
during the biennium. Approximately 
one third of the civil war company 
files transferred just before this bien- 
nium have been unfolded, cleaned 
and refiled. The largest remaining 
job of refiling remaining unfinished is 
in the early Secretary of State’s cor- 
respondence. The letters have been 
filed to the third letter so that the 
documents can be located without 
too much trouble. 


SERVICE ON ARCHIVES 


It is difficult to assess archival ref- 
erence statistics qualitatively. The 
amount of use to which State officials 
put the older records of their depart- 
ments is something over which the 
Archives Section has no _ control. 
Quite properly the number of times 
records in the Archives are consulted 
for State business declines as the rec- 
ords grow older. An increased de- 
mand for records may indicate ex- 
tensive legal research as was the case 
in the preceding biennium, or it may 
mean that records which are in cur- 
rent use have been improperly trans- 
ferred to the Archives. 

The decrease in calls for records 
for State business from 83% for the 
preceding biennium to 63% for this 
is partly explained, however, by the 
rise of statistics on family history 
searches from 8% to 24% of the total 
number of calls. This in turn is 
largely accounted for by increased 
reference work caused by the trans- 
fer of all War of 1812, Mexican, 
Civil and Spanish American War 
service records by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral. Most but by no means all con- 
sultation of those records is for 


genealogical purposes, but for con- 
venience of compiling statistics all 
are lumped under the heading of 
family history. The Archives Section 
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of the Illinois State Library is not a 
genealogical institution and it has no 
intention of taking the place of the 
Illinois State Historical Library in 
that field. However, we do have the 
original State censuses and copies of 
all Federal censuses for Illinois 
through the year 1860. Indexes to 
these and to State records now num- 
ber well over a million cards and 
naturally attract many genealogical 
inquiries. Particularly since the Fed- 
eral government gives no research 
services on the census the [Illinois 
State Library feels that the resources 
here should be exploited ‘so far as 
possible. 

The Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary continues to do the bulk of the 
historical reference work, our statis- 
tics remaining fairly constant—772 
calls this biennium as against 805 
last. This decline is due largely to 
the fact that in this biennium no 
graduate history thesis was based 
upon our archival holdings. 

Consultative work increased from 
168 last biennium to 321 this bien- 
nium. These figures, however, do not 
include the time spent by the archi- 
vist in connection with the work of 
the State Records Commission in- 
cluding preliminary consultations 
with departments proposing to make 
applications for records disposal. 


EXTENSION WORK 


Immediately following the aboli- 
tion of the Historical Records Survey 
of W.P.A. there was need for some 
sort of follow up if the benefits of 
that program should not be lost. For 
several years the Archives Section 
had a full time field consultant for 
county archives. County officials 
have become more records conscious 
and now have a medium for exchange 
of ideas and publicizing the needs 
of their offices through strong county 
officials’ organizations. The Archives 
Section of the Illinois State Library, 
though keenly interested in the pres- 
ervation of local historical materials 
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and still offering consultative services 
on records problems, is no longer 
actively engaged in field work. 

By law, county officials desiring to 
destroy obsolete records must apply 
for a hearing before a board ap- 
pointed by the county judge and the 
State Librarian must be notified of 
that hearing. No county record cre- 
ated prior to 1870 may legally be de- 
stroyed and the State Library must 
assume custody for such records if 
the county is unable to care for them 
adequately. Only one county, Chris- 
tian, filed notice of a hearing on pro- 
posed destruction of records and two 
members of the State Archives staff 
consulted with the appropriate of- 
ficials approving the disposal. No 
county applied for permission to 
transfer early records during the bien- 
nium. Two additional counties, 
Peoria and Champaign, have de- 
posited security microfilm under seal 
for safekeeping by the Archives. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORY 


The Photography Laboratory is 
equipped to do still photography (in- 
cluding color work), photostating, 
microphotography and motion pic- 
tures. It is staffed with three full 
time professional photographers. 

All illustrations for the biennial 
Blue Book of the State of Illinois 
issued by the Secretary of State are 
made by the Laboratory except for 
pictures furnished by the few State 
departments having their own photo- 
graphers. All portraits of the Sena- 
tors, some portraits of Representa- 
tives, all pictures for the offices of the 
Secretary of State (including the 
State Library) and Auditor of Public 
Accounts for the 1950/52 volume 
were done by the staff of the photo- 
graphic laboratory. 

The Laboratory also takes and 
processes all pictures for news re- 
leases covering all departments under 
the Secretary of State, photographs 
of prominent visitors to the State Li- 
brary, of school groups visiting the 
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Secretary of State’s office; of group 
meetings in which the Secretary of 
State’s offices in Springfield and Chi- 
cago and the State Library are par- 
ticipants; and joint sessions and 
special occasions of the General 
Assembly. 

Many photographs were prepared 
for exhibits by the Secretary of State, 
State Library, at State and county 
fairs and other places. Much color 
photography, including Kodachrome 
slides, and enlargements up to 40” by 
60” murals were done in this connec- 
tion. Sepia facsimiles of important 
documents such as the first State 
Constitution and Governor’s Procla- 
mations, the originals of which can- 
not be removed from the Archives, 
were made for exhibit loan purposes. 
Some rare Lincoln portraits have 
been copied for the Illinois State His- 
torical Library. Copies have also 
been made of some. of the rare books 
in the State Library collections. 

Enlargements of drivers’ license 
and title records of the Automobile 
Department kept on microfilm have 
been made for the use of the FBI 
as needed. 

The Photostat owned by the IIli- 
nois State Library is the Recorder 
model which permits the use of 
double faced emulsion paper. Most 
of the photostatic work for the Secre- 
tary of State’s office is done in his 
Mimeograph Department. The in- 
strument there is the Simplex model 
which takes larger copy but only on 
single faced paper. The two divisions 
cooperate closely—the Mimeograph 
Department making large size copies 
for the State Library and its Labora- 
tory helping them in rush seasons. 
The Corporation Department records 
instruments by photostat and that 
work is done in the Laboratory. The 
Archives Section furnishes copies of 
records in the State Archives to the 
offices in which they originate with- 
out charge. It provides photostatic 
copies of unrestricted records to 
patrons at the cost of materials. 
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The Photostat is also used for - 


making certified copies; for copying 
borrowed materials for the use of the 
State Library; for exhibits; and to 
save typists’ time by copying ex- 
cerpts from books and periodicals 
for loan only to patrons. No copies 
of printed material are sold because 
of copyright restrictions. Photostats 
as well as photographs are used ex- 
tensively for exhibits of archival ma- 
terials which cannot be taken from 
the Archives Building. Such exhibits 
are regularly set up at the State 
Fair. Last summer an extensive ex- 
hibit on early Illinois records was 
shown at the Randolph County Fair 
and afterwards presented to the 
County Board for use in the schools. 

The Laboratory also owns an at- 
tachment for making photostatic en- 
largements of microfilm. All of the 
1830 and part of the 1840 federal 
census records have been enlarged to 
facilitate indexing and reference use. 

Microfilming here is limited to 
work for the State Library. The 
making of records by microphotog- 
raphy, as explained elsewhere in this 
report, is not deemed to be within 
the scope of the Archives Section. 
Other State departments do their 
own microfilming, employing a va- 
riety of makes and models of cam- 
eras. Since these cameras do not take 
bound volumes and extra size docu- 
ments, the Photographic Laboratory 
does make microphotographic copies 
of such records for the State De- 
partments which must furnish the 
materials. The largest single project 
of this nature was the recently com- 
pleted microfilming of 11,659 Exam- 
ination Grade Sheets for the Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education. 
A number of manuscript and printed 
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documents have been copied for the 
Illinois State Historical Library for 
use in interlibrary loans. 


The State Library uses micro- 
photography for making copies of 
records for the use of patrons; for 
interlibrary loans on rare books and 
manuscripts the originals of which 
cannot be sent out; for making se- 
curity copies of important State 
records; and for securing copies of 
local records for the Archives. Films 
are processed in this Laboratory. 


The State Library is cooperating 
with the two State Universities and 
the Illinois State Historical Library 
in compiling a microfilm edition of 
early Illinois French records. All the 
records of Randolph County, begin- 
ning with the earliest Kaskaskia 
record dated 1722 through the year 
1850, are now being microfilmed by 
the Illinois State Library. Experi- 
mental field work in microphotog- 
raphy was undertaken in Alexander 
and Pulaski counties during World 
War II, but this Randolph County 
project marks the beginning of the 
long talked of copying program for 
the historic records of all early Illi- 
nois counties. 


Free housing of security micro- 
films for their records is one of the 
services offered by the State Library. 
Two counties, Peoria and Cham- 
paign, have deposited copies of all 
their Recorders’ records this bien- 
nium 


The Photographic Laboratory serv- 
ices library recruitment films owned 
by the State Library but has noth- 
ing to do with the film loan service 
of the State Library. That comes 
within the province of the Public 
Services Section of the State Library. 
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THE goai is for everyone to have 
good library service through adequate 
materials and trained personnel at 
the local level. 


In the past frequently the local li- 
brarian was underpaid and because 
of this could not give full time to the 
work. This resulted in a lack of 
proper attention to the library and 
its service, which again resulted in 
an almost utter neglect of the library 
by the community. This forms a 
vicious circle so that when the com- 
munity is not interested in the li- 
brary, support is not forthcoming in 
order to improve the situation. 


Adult education and the trend of 
the times make it important that li- 
brary service be available to every- 
one, from the very young to the very 
old, no matter when their formal 
schooling ceased. Organized groups 
need a library at hand to carry on 
satisfactory programs. 


METHOD 


Requests to the Extension Services 
come for the most part from small 
libraries and communities that do 
not have a library. A few interested 
leaders in a community ask to have 
films shown and talks given to local 


organized groups or special meetings 
to which representatives of the vari- 
ous local groups have been invited. 

The good films in existence on li- 
brary extension and development are 
a great asset to the work. “Books 
and People,” “The Third Card,” 
“It’s All Yours,” are fine examples. 
Visual aids develop an interest that 
the spoken word alone can not ac- 
complish. 

Bright, attractive children’s books, 
subject lists that have been developed 
here or are compiled by other au- 
thorities and distributed by the State 
Library, mounted pictures from the 
Art Unit, viewmasters, and record- 
ings form an exhibit. Their place in 
the modern library is a constant 
source of surprise to many groups. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


The Chief of Extension Services 
consults with the field consultants 
and local committees to plan the pro- 
grams for these meetings which have 
been held each spring for the past 34 
years. During the past biennium the 
33rd and 34th annual Spring Re- 
gional meetings have been most 
successful. In 1951 the eight meet- 
ings were held at the following 
places: 


McLeansboro ........ Hamilton County ......... 17 libraries represented 
co ge ee Madison County ......... 24 . “ 
rn avewerss eased a ee ee 18 - - 
DP - ccescncessoe McLean County .......... 13 a - 
NY dee. wank on oe Whiteside County ........ 12 “ a 
Se Ce eer 29 “ ° 
ET oo0sdsvecens WE GEE co au-ccovvssuss 29 " - 
EE ba. dain bom ose Oe eS Gs oc acc cccces 26 ° a 


There were 168 libraries represented at the meetings. 
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In 1952 there were 15 meetings with 222 libraries represented. These 


meetings were held at: 


IES dtc ne his aig een’ Williamson 

East St. Louis ........ oe Cae ..- 
BE Re ot Randolph . 
ED: Ws'6as'ss peas Greene .... 
EE © i-eiho ave ade sore Macon .... 
a er Cumberland 
East Moline ......... Rock Island 
fo SOOM s.6c55 
Nee tk cue wee bye LaSalle ... 
Chicago Heights ...... ee ksawes 
CO ee DuPage ... 
ES Champaign 

so ca sewas oad Stephenson 

DD . cseudaces sae McDonough 
Woodstock .......... McHenry .. 


These meetings which are informal 
and bring up very practical prob- 
lems are in reality workshops. Dis- 
cussion from the floor is not only 
encouraged but actually practiced. 
There have been many comments of 
the desirability of having this type 
of open discussion in small enough 
groups so that people will not be 
embarrassed to speak up. 

One of the very practical prob- 
lems discussed in the meetings this 
past spring was the preservation of 
local historical material. As a nation 
we are becoming old enough to ap- 
preciate our heritage. It is on a 
parallel with human nature; we 
must attain a certain amount of ma- 
turity ourselves before we understand 
that the interests of our ancestors 
may have been equal or above that of 
ours. The adolescent is constantly 
feeling that perhaps his ancestors did 
not measure up to his generation. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY CONFERENCES 


During October of 1950 the last 
series of School Library Conferences 
was held. The Chief of Extension 
Services, the Field Consultant for 
School Libraries, and a representative 
of the Department of Public Instruc- 


17 libraries represented 
1 5 “ “ 


eee eee wee eens 
eee ee ewe ee ween eee 
ee 
ore eee ewe ewww ne 
eee eee ewww ween 

ere ee eee eeene 

“eee ew ewww eene 
“eee eee ewww eee 
eee ee ew ewe eee 
ee 
eee eee wee wees 
re 
ee er | 

ere ee we ew ew wee 


ee ee ew ewww wee 


tion assisted the State Association 
representatives and local committees 
in planning the meetings. 

These conferences had been con- 
ducted in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Public Instruction for 
some years and as. long as teachers 
were required to take on responsi- 
bility as school librarians the confer- 
ences were helpful; but since the pas- 
sing of a new requirement making it 
mandatory that school librarians re- 
ceive training over a number of years, 
it was felt that the school library 
conferences had better give way to 
small workshops wherein there could 
be open discussion of practical prob- 
lems. 


GROUP LIBRARY MEETINGS 


In the fall of 1951 and 1952 a 
series of group library meetings was 
held in areas requesting them, in ad- 
dition to the spring regional meetings. 
Publicity for these fall meetings was 
made only in the immediate area of 
the host library, for large numbers 
was not the concern, but rather 
actual problem solving in technical 
processes, public relations, or any 
other subject requested by those 
present. 
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In 1951 meetings were held in: 
Red Bud 


bonwd we Weens Randolph County 


17 


“ee ee eee 


4 libraries represented 


| ee Hancock County ......... 5 ” = 
Washington .......... Tazewell County ......... 3 a . 
Lake Zurich ......... Lake County ...°...scccees 5 = = 
Farmer City ......... DeWitt County .......... 5 - 4 
Sw sv'e'saeee cosine Franklin County ......... 7 . * 
DE icedensecse’ Saline County ............ 4 “6 * 
a ta a oo ei Jo Daviess County ....... 4 - " 
Se: ME wsxsecccad Greene County ........... 4 . " 
SED. Verdbusdacenes Douglas County .......... 2 " sa 


In 1952 meetings were held in: 


SEE deadpan te 4a ede’ Tazewell County ......... 9 libraries represented 
= 6 paw wane Weck ,  .° sae 6 s - 
po re errr 4 ” x 
Se is an de ecg Randolph County ........ 6 - 1. 
East Dubuque ....... Jo Daviess County........ 4 ° ” 
Wood River ......... Madison County ......... g : 6x 
BEGUNUEEO 5st acesves Christian County ......... 4 " “ 
DE 640eekeanedeaan Richland County ......... 1 - 
CONSULTANT VISITS BOOK MOBILES 


In order to have a picture of the 
public libraries of Illinois, field con- 
sultants visit libraries in the State, 
for at first hand one can have a 
much better view of what is being 
done in the locality than by merely 
the annual report required by law 
from each library. Through these in- 
formal visits many openings are cre- 
ated for special consultations with 
the library boards or the librarian, 
in order to improve the work of the 
library. 

A whole hearted understanding of 
the local problem, plus a vision of 
what a library could do in that com- 
munity, along with a plan for bring- 
ing that library from the program it 
now has into what it could have, is 
the challenge confronting field work- 
ers. It would not be difficult to 
merely visit the libraries and perhaps 
criticize or quote already known 
standards, but it does take a great 
deal of energy to face the facts as 
they are, be able to see how those 
facts can best be remedied, and sug- 
gest a program that can be followed 
through. 


When the library service demon- 
stration bill was passed in 1945 and 
the six demonstration areas were put 
into effect, a bookmobile was pur- 
chased for each area. It was soon 
discovered by the Chief of Extension 
Services and her staff, the Assistant 


- State Librarian, and the Advisory 


Committee, that it is not possible to 
get extension minded personnel in 
large enough numbers to operate and 
do a selling job on six areas at once. 
It was agreed by everyone mentioned 
above that the demonstration areas 
be reduced. 

Bookmobiles are probably the most 
dramatic method of bringing a li- 
brary service program to the people 
in an area that is not large enough to 
support even a branch library. A 
cooperative project has been de- 
veloped with local community libra- 
ries through which bookmobiles are 
loaned to local libraries to be staffed 
and operated by the borrowing li- 
brary, to conduct study of local area 
library service needs. In addition to 
loaning the bookmobiles to the in- 
dividual areas, an average of 10,000 
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Children in the Alton school district are reaping the benefits of library service through 
an Illinois State Library bookmobile on loan to the district. 


books have been loaned to each of the 
community libraries sponsoring the 
projects. 

At the present time five book- 
mobiles are loaned on this basis— 


East St. Louis Public Library 

Granite City Public Library 

Alton Community Unit School 
District 

Illinois Prairie District Library 
(Headquarters at Metamora) 

Rockford Public Library 


The one bookmobile with which 
Illinois State Library is carrying on 
a rural library service program is in 
the Union-Johnson County area in 
Region 6. 


REGIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


For practical purposes it has been 
felt that the Illinois State Library 
must be more accessible State-wide 
than through its headquarters at 
Springfield. For this reason we are 


regionalizing with a resident field 
staff. Because experimenting is going 
on continuously on the various types 


‘ of library service programs that fit 


the needs of Illinois residents, and the 
best way by which local communities 
can cooperate, no two of the regional 
headquarters operate identically. 


Region 1: 
In Region 1 the Library Service 


Center set up thru cooperation with 
the DeKalb Public Library Board is 


housed in a room of the DeKalb Pub- 


lic Library. (An account of this 
Service Center appeared in the May 


_issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES.) 


Since its opening in May, 30 libraries 
are cooperating in this regional proj- 
ect, and 9,186 books have been cir- 
culated. 

The Service Center is open the 
third Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of each month. Since its 
opening in May libraries in nearly 
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every case come monthly for consul- 
tation, as well as to choose collections 
of books that they need. There are 
about 12,000 books available for dis- 
tribution to libraries from this head- 
quarters. 

(It is interesting to note here also 
that the books are packed in large 
canvas bags and charged to tke li- 
braries by number just as a book is 
charged. In this way the problems of 
transportation are reduced to the 
minimum because of the light weight 
of the canvas bags and the ease with 
which they can be carried.) 


Region 2: 


In Region 2, through the courtesy 
of the Chicago Public Library, the 
south wing of the second floor of the 
Legler Regional Branch is the re- 
gional headquarters. This has proved 
very satisfactory except for the 
amount of travel needed through the 
busy traffic of Chicago. 

Upon request, collections are 
loaned to schools and public libraries 
at the present time. A great deal of 
effort was expended by the District 
Librarian, Miss Dorothy Johnson,* 
in the development of library districts 
in that area.” Because of the pressure 
brought to bear by small truck farm- 
ers in the area who had no interest in 
the development of a library pro- 
gram, the project was defeated, but 
local promotion is again underway 
for plans for local library develop- 
ment. About 35,000 books are avail- 
able for distribution from this head- 
quarters. 


Region 3: 

The headquarters of Region 3 are 
housed in the basement of the Court 
House at Kankakee. This had been 
the headquarters at the time we 
worked toward: a district library in 





Died, August, 1952. See ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES, October, 1952, page 364. Miss Leona 
Ringering, District Librarian, Region 3, is now 
supervising the part of Region 2 south and east of 
Route 66 into Chicago. 
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that area which, unfortunately, was 
also voted down by rural people not 
interested in developing library serv- 
ice that might benefit people in urban 
areas. 

Upon request collections of books 
are lent to schools and public libra- 
ries, and personal consultation in the 
headquarters and visits to the lo- 
cality are given by the resident libra- 
rian. These are 40,000 books for dis- 
tribution from Region 3. 

Region 3 had books on loan in 75 
communities in September 1952. The 
total circulation for the biennium was 
468,896 (% of which is adult). 

Of the 95 collections loaned in 
September 1952, 40 were in public li- 
braries, 55 in school units. A total 
number of 349 field visits were made 
and of these, 269 were to public li- 
braries, 57 to school libraries, and 23 
to communities without library 
service. 

Each summer the Home Makers 
Camp, just north of Kankakee, spon- 
sored by the University Extension 
Service, has been served with books 
and recordings, as well as a speaker. 
Here about 200 Home Makers gather 
for three days. It is an excellent op- 
portunity to show the various library 
services. Previous summers a book- 
mobile was sent loaded with ma- 
terials of interest to homemakers. 

This past summer a similar Home 
Makers Camp for Central Illinois at 
Allerton Park was served in the same 
manner. 

In the winter of 1951, the Superin- 
tendent of the State Reformatory for 
Women at Dwight contacted the 
State Library with reference to revis- 
ing the educational program and 
adding library materials. 

One thousand books were loaned to 
the institution by the Illinois State 
Library. Routines for handling the 
revised and enlarged service were 
outlined. The new program was put 
into operation within a month. 

The institution owns some books 
and reference materials are being 
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purchased. Exchanges of the loaned 
collection are made periodically. 


Region 4: 

The. Illinois Prairie District Li- 
brary, voted in July, 1950, and for 
which the first tax money was re- 
ceived in the spring of 1951, covers 
the seven north and east townships of 
Woodford County. It is a rich farm- 
ing area where the people are in- 
terested in the informational and 
recreational materials available 
through a public library. 

When this district was first voted, 
the Illinois State Library provided 
service, including bookmobile and 
station wagon, personnel, and ma- 
terials. As the tax money at the local 
level became available the Board 
hired its own personnel and is mak- 
ing provision for its own vehicles and 
library materials. 

At the present time the State Li- 

brary is loaning only the bookmobile 
and two volumes per capita. With 
the payment of another installment 
of taxes, this district will be entirely 
on a self-supporting basis borrowing 
only very specialized materials from 
the State Library on the same level 
as other libraries in the State. 
. At the request of libraries in 
Region 4 considerable work has been 
done which may result in coopera- 
tion and a definitely organized fed- 
erated group of libraries in several 
of the counties. 


Region 5: 

The loaning of three bookmobiles, 
mentioned above under “Bookmo- 
biles,” is a stride forward in the ex- 
tension of library service in Region 5. 

A large collection of books has 
been set up at Columbia in Monroe 
County, which is being staffed by a 
trained local librarian and a commit- 
tee from the local Woman’s Club. 


This collection serves as the nucleus © 


for a library to serve the school dis- 
trict, which includes the northwest 
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third of Monroe County. Plans are 
in progress to put this district on a 
locally supported basis. 

Twelve thousand books have been 
loaned to the East Richland County 
Community School Unit. They have 
a very fine vision of coordinating li- 
brary service for Richland and Clay 
Counties. Since the Board of Edu- 
cation is promoting an extensive 
adult education program there, so 
this library service program is to in- 
clude adult books and materials as 
well as juvenile. This may lead to a 
coordinated library service program 
on a locally supported basis in the 
two county district. 


Region 6: 


The two county unit, Union and 
Johnson, is in its last demonstration 
year, and the interest in library 
service in the area is evidenced in the 
committees which have been formed 
to develop this project on a’ locally 
supported basis. 

The county-wide Home Bureau of 
Gallatin County has borrowed a col- 
lection of adult nonfiction books of 
interest to the Home Bureau. The 
Home Adviser requested an exten- 
sion of the loan of thosé books, which 
she has received. 

In Hardin County the County 
Superintendent is planning a county- 
wide unit library, and in addition to 
advisory help, the Illinois State Li- 
brary has loaned a large number of 
books to launch the program. 

In the Massac County area, 
affected by the tremendous influx of 
population due to the atomic plant 
at Paducah, Ky., and the power 
plant at Joppa, local committees are 
consulting with the Illinois State Li- 
brary in the development of library 
service for the vastly increased popu- 
lation there. 

In Pulaski County a bi-county- 
wide committee of Pulaski and 
Alexander Counties is consulting 


with the Illinois State Library in de- 
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veloping libraries in the population 
centers of the two counties. Several 
thousand books are already loaned 
to the local small libraries. 

Because of the low assessed valu- 
ation of the area, which makes the 
tax income insufficient to keep an 
interesting collection of materials 
available at all times, the majority 
of the existing libraries borrow large 
collections of books from _ the 
Regional Headquarters. 


Exhibits: 

During the biennium a bookmobile 
was exhibited and staffed at the Du- 
Quoin State Fair, 1951; Massac 
County Fair, 1951; Johnson County 
Fair, 1952; Union County Fair, 1952. 
An historical and service exhibit was 
set up at the Randolph County Fair 
in Sparta in the summer of 1952, and 
an exhibit at the Vienna Grade 
School Art Exhibit in May, 1951. 

A State Library Service demon- 
stration was given at the Johnson 
County Teachers Workshop held in 
Vienna, 1952, by members of the 
staff. The demonstration showed all 
of the State Library services available 
for use by schools, and individuals, 
including art picture collections, re- 
cordings, films, books, and View- 
masters and Viewmaster reels. 


COLLECTIONS UNIT 


Requests for collections of books 
are sent by libraries from various 
parts of the state, to supplement 
local service in both public and 
school libraries—this is termed ‘Col- 
lections Unit’ Service. During the 
biennium requests were received for 
2,413 collections, which used a total 
of 314,448 books. In August, 1952 
21,460 books (adult and juvenile) 
were issued. 

The loans served, in addition to 
schools and public libraries, Vacation 
Bible Schools, University Extension 
classes, Home Bureau groups, Sum- 
mer Camps, and vacation reading 
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groups for children. They provided 
reading for state hospitals, sani- 
toriums, prisons, reformatories, and 
other institutions. They helped pro- 
mote service to larger areas from 
such focal points as the bookmobile 
service to East St. Louis, Granite 
City and Alton, the East Richland 
School Unit District, and the De- 
Kalb Service Center. 

Letters concerning the loans some- 
times tell of the use and pleasure re- 
ceived from the books, as in the case 
of a summer camp collection used 
during three full weeks and parts of 
two weeks by 238 campers and 46 
counselors. They reported continu- 
ous use and appreciation of the 
books. 

A loan requested by a church 
group in a small town was used in 
two Bible Schools by over 100 chil- 
dren plus young people and adults. 
A small public library reported that 
71 children read 1,005 books in the 
summer reading group. 

Many requests filled were made 
either in person or by mail for family 
use and short loans of a small num- 
ber of books. Much specialized book 
selection is involved, for no two col- 
lections are alike. They are chosen 
with the needs of the borrower in 
mind and may be requested by 
author, title, subject, or by age level. 


Recordings: 


For a considerable part of the 
biennium children’s recordings were 
handled in the Collections Unit. The 
staff made the selection and filled 
the requests for them, both those 
mailed to all parts of the state as 
well as those chosen in person by 
people coming to the State Library. 

The unit headquarters became a 
bee hive of activity with parents, 
teachers and children trying to select 
from the recordings for their own 
needs. Last winter the children’s re- 
cordings were moved to bécome a 
part of the Recordings Unit. 
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Bibliographies: 


To facilitate the work and to en- 
able citizens of the state to know 
some of the types of materials avail- 
able, various bibliographies were 
compiled, others revised, or new 
supplements issued to bring the ma- 
terials up to date, and in addition, 
authoritative lists from other libra- 
ries and groups were distributed. 

In response to repeated requests 
for materials, “Recordings in Litera- 
ture,” “Americans All, Immigrants 
All,” were compiled. 

“Books for Social Science,” a 
bibliography of Illinois materials, 
“Books for WRetarded Readers,” 
“Stimulating the Reading Interest of 
. Boys,” “Fun and Adventure, a Sub- 
stitute for the Comics,” were issued 
in revised editions. 

Supplements were issued _ to 
“Rhythm Songs and Dances,” 
“Music in the Schools,” and “Re- 
cordings in Literature.” 

“Fun and Adventure” appeared in 
printed form in the April, 1952, issue 
of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 

The list of Illinois State Library 
bibliographies in the H. W. Wilson 
Guides —the High School Catalog 
and the Vertical File Service — has 
brought requests from other states as 
well as Illinois, even to Hawaii. 


Exhibits: 


Staff members organized and 
manned exhibits of library service at 
the School Library Conference in 
East St. Louis in the spring of 1952; 
‘ the Educational Conference at Nor- 
mal University in July of 1951 and 
1952; and at the Teachers Colleges 
at Macomb and DeKalb in 1952. 

An exhibit of materials and a 
speaker were supplied for an Educa- 
tional Workshop at Pana as well as 
an exhibit of materials for the sum- 
mer workshop at the National Col- 
lege of Education at Evanston. 

The Lutheran Teachers Confer- 
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ence in 1951 and 1952 held in 
Springfield, reqnested exhibits and 
someone to explain the use of library 
materials. The same was true with 
the Springfield Diocesan Educational 
Conference of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Southern Illinois University re- 
ceived materials of all types to illus- 
trate library materials and service. 
The exhibits in the glass cases at the 
west entrance of the Centennial 
Building were our responsibility for 
several different months during the 
biennium. A very popular one was 
“Send Out Service.” 


Sight Saving: 


Books in large print for use of the 
partially sighted were added to the 
collection. To put these to the best 
use a list was compiled and pub- 
lished in ILLINOIS LIBRARIES in 
June, 1952. Exhibits of these books 
have created a great deal of interest 
and public libraries are borrowing 
them for their partially sighted 
people. ' 


Illinois P. T. A.: 


Good relations with the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
have been maintained. A _ bibliog- 
raphy, “Books as Gifts,” prepared 
for the Chairman was edited and 
supplemented, and another on 
“Teaching as a Career” was prepared 
for distribution to the state-wide 
24 


Boy Scout Merit Badge: 


A member of the Collections Unit 
served as counselor to hear the re- 
ports of the work done for the Boy 
Scout reading award. 


Memorial Shelves: 


Several lists of books suitable for 
Memorial Shelves were procured for 
public libraries and other titles se- 
lected. 


ee 
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Pupils Reading Circle: 


As adviser to the Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle the State Library has 
for several years received annually 
as many as 600 books for evaluation 
and rating. This work is done in the 
Collections Unit. It involves the 
reading of the book, checking of re- 
views, taking notes and rating the 
books. This gives the staff an excel- 
lent knowledge of current publica- 
tions of the grade and high school 
levels. 


Home Bureau: 


The University of Illinois Exten- 
sion Home Bureau Advisors are in- 
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terested in lessons on interesting 
reading for children. 

In the fall of 1951 seventeen col- 
lections were made for the Cass 
County Home Bureau. In 1952 this 
service had become better known 
and four other counties requested 
similar collections of books. 

In each case, a member of the 
State Library was present to talk 
about the books and the service of 
the State Library in supplementing 
materials that might not be available 
on the local level. The Unit leaders 
present at the meeting were then re- 
sponsible for taking a package of 
books to their individual units and 
telling about them as they had 
learned at the county-wide meeting. 


PUBLIC SERVICES SECTION 
DE LAFAYETTE RED, Jr., Chief 


Tue Public Services Section has 
only been so-named since September 
17, 1951. Until that time it had been 
known as the General Reference 
Services Section, but in keeping with 
the modern trend, and because the 
more inclusive term seemed to better 
describe the many activities of the 
Section, the name was changed. - 

The General Reference Services 
Section was ably headed by Miss 
Harriet Skogh until her retirement, 
March 15, 1951. No drastic changes 
in the activities and services of the 
Section are contemplated by the new 
Chief of Public Services. Instead the 
personnel of the section will en- 
deavor to carry on in the high tra- 
dition of service set by Miss Skogh, 
to improve all services and to in- 
crease the cooperation of this section 
with the other three sections of IIli- 
nois State Library. 

Only one entirely new project has 
been inaugurated in the Public 
Services Section, and it had been in 
operation only one month during the 


time covered by the biennial report. 
That project is the cooperative Film 
Distribution service of the State Li-° 
brary and the University of Illinois 
Audio-Visual Aids Service. 


The ground work for this new 
project was laid during the two years 
covered by this report. 


The Film Distribution Service is 
still in an experimental stage, but it 
is On a contractual basis, and has 
already proven to be in so great de- 
mand that there is every indication 
that it will be continued. 


In many instances, only a fine dis- 
tinction is made between the work of 
the Extension Services and that of 
the Public Services Sections. Quite 
naturally the former is responsible 
for the field and consultation serv- 
ices, but the Public Services cooper- 
ate with them by providing speakers 
on occasion, lending assistance in 
making collections, or joining with 
members of Extension Services Sec- 
tion in meetings and conferences. 
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ADULT EDUCATION UNIT 
Books to Menard Prison 


Three thousand two hundred one 
books were mailed to Illinois State 
Library reading course enrollees dur- 
ing the two years, and 42% of those, 
or 1,340, were sent to the prisoners at 
Menard penitentiary. The subjects 
which these men choose have varied 
greatly. In earlier days a good many 
of them were taking a freehand 
drawing course. What caused the 
change is not known, but the selec- 
tion of courses is now much more 
varied and appears to come closer to 
suiting the capabilities of each man. 
The subjects chosen are in the trades 
and manual category. A few have 
desired courses on mental health or 
every day psychology, but they have 
been the exceptions. 


Other Enrollees in ISL Courses 


No one subject is outstandingly 
popular. A wide variety of the sub- 
jects is chosen. A revision of the 
circular, omitting the subjects, is in 
the making. A_ separate list of 
courses offered will be sent with the 
general circular. 

From time to time, post cards are 
sent to old enrollees reminding them 
of new subjects. 

Revision of bibliographies is a 
constant activity and each time a 
patron enrolls, a perusal of the 
bibliography is made to see if recent 
books are included and the desires 
of the individual are met. 


Illinois Home Bureau Reading 
Courses 


All reference requests for material 
for Home Bureau unit meetings are 
handled by this unit. This helps to 
keep in mind the program which 
Home Bureau is carrying out. Some- 
times two or three units have studied 
a subject at the same time and the 
material has to be divided among 
them. Two subjects for which ma- 
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terial had to be allocated in different 
directions were “Utilization of Time 
in the Home” and information on 
“New Fabrics.” Some county units 
keep up a lively correspondence. 

Another service which this unit 
gives to Home Bureau groups is as- 
sistance in selecting one-act plays. 
Each fall the staff is busy answering 
requests so that groups may enter in 
the Rural Drama Festival. One-act 
plays are selected which contain all 
women characters, or some with 
mainly women. In answer to each 
request several titles are sent so that 
a choice may be made. 

Letters are received frequently 
from readers who have reaped bene- 
fits from the program. One outstand- 
ing person was a supervisor at Pet 
Milk Company of St. Louis and 
lives in Granite City. She said she 
had gained much help from the 
personnel administration course. Her 
reports were interesting because she 
did not always agree with an author. 

Henry Johnson, Mt. Olive, IIl., 
continues to enroll in new subjects. 
He is now taking his twenty-first 
course, “Social Security.” Another 
reader has had thirteen courses, an- 
other eleven and another eight. 


ART UNIT 


The Art Unit is responsible for the 
circulation of pictures, films, View- 
master reels, filmstrips and flannel- 
graphs, operating as a mail request 
unit as well as direct loan service. 

Requests are many and varied. It 
may be to help an illustrator find 
authentic material, an artist who is 
painting a mural, a decorator of a 
hotel or church, or maybe just a lit- 
tle boy who wishes Buck Roger 
Viewmaster reels. 

Loans may be to an individual, to 
a church group, a school, a club or 
university. A club program in Evan- 
ston or Chicago, or a little school 
down at the southern tip of the state 
may be the recipient of art materials. 
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In other words, all sections of the 
state and all types of groups, as well 
as individuals, are served. 

This Unit operates a bit differently 
from other Units in the Public Serv- 
ices Section, in that all cataloging of 
pictures, charging and discharging, 
and in addition, the filing of all pic- 
tures are done in the Unit rather 
than by the centralized Units. This 
is because the special type of ma- 
terials can not be handled in the 
same manner as books. 

It is the duty of each Unit to keep 
its materials up-to-date. This the 
Unit endeavors to do by the pur- 
chase of new large pictures, addi- 
tions to the Viewmaster collection, 
Visualized Curriculum Series and 
recent art books. Purchases of books, 
however, include not only the newest, 
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but often times there is the oppor- 
tunity to add to the art books col- 
lection, some old and rare items. 
The collection of large pictures is one 
of the outstanding collections of this 
type in the Mid-West, and the art 
books collection is also one of the 
best. 

One important addition to the li- 
brary has been the purchase of the 
35 volume encyclopedia, Thieme- 
Becker, Allegemeines Lexikon de 
bildenden Kunstler. This set has 
been used not only by the Art Unit 
as a reference tool, but also by the 
Direct Reference and the Cataloging 
Units as a basis reference item. 

Filmstrips have also been added to 
the collection, keeping them within 
the scope of library subjects. Two 
new 16 mm sound films, The Library 


“Flannelgraphs,” flannel-backed figures placed on a flannel background.by the story- 
teller as the story develops, have been a popular addition to the library’s audio-visual 
collection. 
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“Send Out Service,” was one of the exhibits presented in the Centennial building 
during the biennium. Services to libraries, to churches and to schools were illustrated in 


the exhibit case at left. 
were shown. 


Story, and Library Organization, 
have been added recently. One other, 
The Third Card, is on order. 

Another new medium, the flannel- 
graph, has now been added. A 
study was made of the various types 
of flannelgraphs available and it was 
decided to start with the Suede- 
graphs as they seemed quite durable. 
Backgrounds on the market were in- 
vestigated but found to he too light 
in weight and color for the heavy 
service which would be given them. 
It was then decided to make back- 
grounds. In addition to the flannel- 
graphs, demonstration talks are 
given and the setting up of library 
displays is supervised in the Unit. 

During the past two summers it 
has been necessary to have extra 
help in the Art Unit. 

Displays in the library have been 
under the jurisdiction of this Unit. 


In the case at right, statistical information -and typical requests 


Starting in 1951, the cases on the 
first floor were taken care of by vari- 
ous Units of the library, each dis- 
play showing the work of that Unit. 
In some instances the Unit took full 
charge and did all the planning and 
work entailed. During 1952, the dis- 
plays stress library services and ma- 
terials with various staff committees 
assuming the responsibility of an ex- 
hibit under the supervision of the 
Art Unit. 

This Unit can probably aid in a 
good art program by close coopera- 
tion with organizations interested in 
art study. One of these is the Illinois 
Art Education Association. In 1951, 
the Illinois State Library had a dis- 
play at the Illinois Art Education 
Association conference at Moline 
and the Library was listed on their 
source list for pictures. Reference 
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questions on art are usually referred 
to this Unit. ~ 

During the summer of 1951 the 
Unit compiled the list The American 
Heritage, a list of large pictures, pic- 
torial maps and Informative Class- 
room Picture Series in the collection 
dealing with this subject. The list 
was revised in 1952 as the supply 
was ‘exhausted. Pictures for Chil- 
dren was compiled in 1951 and re- 
vised during the summer of 1952. 
The List of Film Sources and The 
List of Viewmaster Reels were also 
brought up-to-date during this past 
summer. 

After compiling the American 
Heritage List the art display was 
placed at our State Fair exhibit. The 
American Heritage was suggested 
and pictures chosen from the list. 
With the publicity from the State 
Fair and publicity about it in ILLI- 
NOIS LIBRARIES, many requests 
were received and soon there was a 
waiting list. 


DIRECT REFERENCE UNIT 


In midsummer, 1951, the Loan 
Desk Unit became the Direct Ref- 
erence Unit at the suggestion of the 
staff working there. Since the Unit 
does more straight reference than the 
usual loan desk work, the name 
Direct Reference Unit seemed more 
appropriate. 

The members of the Unit took 
care of the many requests which 
came to the Direct Reference Desk, 
either by phone or directly across the 
desk. 

In 1951, the Legislative Year, from 
January to the close of the session 
the last day of June, the Direct Ref- 
erence Desk was busy with questions 
and calls for materials from mem- 
bers of the Legislature. The Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau and the 
Legislative Council also made more 
requests during this period. 

In December, 1951, the West 
Frankfort mine disaster took place. 
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Early in 1952 the Direct Reference 
Unit helped considerably with ma- 
terial on mine safety to help in the 
investigation of the fire. At the 
urgent request of the Governor’s 
Office some United States Congres- 
sional Hearings, which do not usu- 
ally circulate were loaned. 

A few typical requests from all 
sources, not necessarily the most 
time consuming, which came to the 
Direct Reference desk follow: 


Do butterflies migrate? 

Picture of a fighting cock; picture 
of an ostrich with its head in the 
sand. 

Quotations from Daniel Webster 
showing his views on slavery. 
Who was the first negro to gradu- 

ate from West Point? 

The purchasing power of the dol- 
lar back to 1850. 

The date of the first fishing and 
hunting law in Illinois. 

Formula for deciding parity prices 
for agricultural products. 

Glass etching by the acid method. 

How long does a duck live. 

First aid in case of an epileptic 
attack. 

How many elephants are there in 
the United States. 


Special Projects in the Direct 
Reference Unit 


A number of projects were started 
and some completed this biennium. 
One is the Career File. Previously 
career pamphlets were scattered, ar- 
ranged on the regular shelves in 
pamphlet series. Like career pamph- 
lets are now grouped together and 
filed in a cabinet near the Direct 
Reference Desk. More than 1,000 
titles make up the collection; of 
these, 200 new titles have been added 
since the Career File was set up in 
March, 1952. 

A collection of College Catalogs 
was housed in the Reference Room, 
but was not complete. A number of 
Illinois colleges were not represented. 
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The Educational Directory was 
checked and such catalogs obtained. 

Because one of the purposes of the 
State Library is to serve State de- 
partments, a continuing program was 
developed of sending lists of new 
books, chosen with special needs in 
mind, to Department heads. Some 
Directors responded and use the Li- 
brary regularly. This project was 
started in October of 1951. 

A large collection of material pub- 
lished by the government of the 
Philippine Islands has been coming 
to the State Library. This collection 
was checked for items which the Li- 
brary should keep and the remainder 
was transferred to the Midwest In- 
terlibrary Center in Chicago. 

At the beginning of each new term 
of the University of Illinois and IIli- 
nois State Normal University exten- 
sion courses in Springfield, the Direct 
Reference Unit checks bibliographies 
for books to be sent to the: Lincoln 
Library, Springfield, to be placed on 
reserve. 

Books that are of large print, also 
light and comfortable to handle are 
requested by patrons getting books 
for those who are ill. 

The subject file in the card catalog 
is a great help to patrons in helping 
them to find books of varying in- 
terest. New books are added regu- 
larly, approved up-to-date books, 
rare and out-of-print, replacements 
of standard books, particularly those 
required in the high schools, and very 
popular books. 

The demand in fiction varies from 
time to time, from season to season. 
At present, the vogue is realism, but 
science fiction, adventure, career 
stories, detective stories, and westerns 
all have their day. 

Since the Collections Unit some- 
times draws heavily upon the Fiction 
Unit for supplementary materials for 
libraries, all types of fiction must be 
available. One library with a good 
collection of classics will want fifty 
to five hundred best-sellers and light 
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novels to supplement its collection. 
Another which has started largely 
with gifts of a lighter nature, will 
want a good collection of the claszics. 
High schools will buy the majority 
of the recommended items in H. W. 
Wilson’s Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries and then need to 
complement their collection with 
items which will attract the slower 
readers. 

Requests for fiction come also in 
mail requests from the Mail Refer- 
ence Unit, from patrons using the 
Direct Reference Desk, and State 
officials and employers who go di- 
rectly into the Fiction Unit. 


REQUESTS FOR REFERENCE 


MATERIAL 
1940-42 ......... 62537 
1942-44 ......... 66725 
ae ee 69942 
1946-48 ......... 59256 
BOGE ciecacens 64042 
SOE sn cncccee's 66898 


ILLINOIS DOCUMENTS UNIT 


The biennium 1950/1952 has been 
a very busy one for the Illinois Docu- 
ments Unit. At the beginning of the 
biennium work was still underway 
with Army Map Service maps. Most 
of the sets had been checked on the 
inventory sheets and Index Maps 
were checked as each set was cata- 
loged. As some of sets were very 
large, the marking of the individual 
sheets had not been finished. 

Twelve special filing cases for 
maps are mostly filled. A few sets 
are still unfinished, as the Index 
Sheets or the Library of Congress 
cards have not yet been received. 
These sets are placed in one case 
and will be finished as soon as pos- 
sible. The marking and filing of over 
5,000 maps was finished by the end 
of March 1951. 

When the Illinois Documents Col- 
lection was moved to the Archives 
Building in 1941, there was a large 
collection of duplicates to move also. 
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This collection had grown enor- 
mously, as the State Library is the 
official distributing agency of State 
publications. The library receives 55 
copies of each State publication— 
when possible—for distribution to 
Exchange list libraries. Since there 
are now only 42 libraries on this list 
quite a number of duplicates are 
accumulated—but there are requests 
from various sources from time to 
time so it is necessary to keep the file 
as this is frequently the only avail- 
able source. 

One of the most interesting phases 
of the Unit’s work is the collection 
of County histories. Gradually, the 
Library has been able to secure at 
least one volume for each county— 
i.e. for most of them. 

For the last three months work 
has been underway on the compila- 
tion of a list of author entries for 
Illinois state publications, and it now 
includes as many author entries as 
possible from 1818 to date. It is a 
project of the American Library As- 
sociation and it is possible that it 
may be published. If it is it should 
prove to be a most useful tool for 
the whole State Library. 


MAIL REFERENCE UNIT 


The purpose of the Mail Reference 
Unit is just as simple as the name 
indicates—to answer mail requests 
from local librarians and private _ —- 
trons for material on short loans. It 
also handles out-of-state requests for 
interlibrary loans. 

Letters are answered in the order 
in which they are received, unless 
the borrower says he is in a great 
hurry, or gives a deadline beyond 
which the material will be of no 
use to him. Then every effort is 
made to answer it the day it is re- 
ceived. 

An improvement has been made 
in routine during the last two years 
by the use of the blue request card. 
This means that when a patron asks 
for something that is not owned but 
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which is being considered for pur- 
chase, a blue request card is filed. 
When the book comes in a card is 
sent asking the patron whether he 
still wants the book. 

The requests cover all fields of 
knowledge. Some of the perennial 
favorites are Indians of Illinois, nar- 
cotics, cancer, care and handling of 
dogs, women of the Bible, flower 
arrangement, radio as a career, music 
of Stephen Collins Foster, how to 
choose a college, Christmas in other 
lands, square dancing, how to iden- 
tify mushrooms, making a barbecue 
pit or outdoor fireplace, button col- 
lecting, soil conservation, how to read 
a blueprint, selling by mail, house 
wiring, baby care and feeding, first 
aid, and how to make a speech. 

One that has had a run lately is 
information on the lives of the 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Of the particular groups served, 
the most numerous are the Women’s 
Clubs and the students who write 
term papers. These are seasonal re- 
quests, heavier in the fall and winter, 
lighter in the summer. A great many 
of the regular patrons have learned 
this, and write in three or four weeks 
ahead of the time they need the in- 
formation. 

Another seasonal group is the Boy 
Scout leader who wants material to 
help his boys get ready to take the 
Lincoln Trail hike in the fall. The 
boys are required to read one book 
on the life of the great Emancipator 
before they cover the ground between 
New Salem State Park and Spring- 
field, and often they read more from 
the list provided for them. 

Figures never tell the whole story, 
because borrowers often say, “Six 
people read this book and enjoyed 
it,” but credit in our statistics is for 
only one circulation. However, cer- 
tain definite seasonal trends are 
noticed. For instance, the fall and 
winter months are always heaviest. 
October 1950 shows 1,453 letters re- 
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ceived, October 1951, 1,407, and 
October 1952, 1,610. Compare No- 
vember, 1,365 letters in 1950, and 
1,241 in 1951. Because of the Christ- 
mas season, mail drops off in De- 
cember—960 received in 1950, and 
928 in 1951. 

January comes back with a bang 
—1,574 in 1951, and 1,447 in 1952. 
February takes a little climb—1,455 
in 1951 and 1,581 in 1952. March is 
still climbing—1,589 and 1,604. April 
begins the drop—1,262 and 1,305. 
May represents the lowest point in 
the curve, or at least runs almost 
the same as December, with 943 and 
1001. The summer months run a 
little above that, with slight varia- 
tion from year to year. 


PERIODICAL’S UNIT 


Because of a growing demand for 
informative material found in many 
periodicals on subscription, which 
number more than 1,000, it was 
deemed advisable to add a second 
copy to those most widely used by 


the Extension Services Section. 


throughout the State. This was done 
when the subscription list for the 
biennium was made up in October 
1950. 

The basis used for the selection 
of magazines, for the most part, is 
those that are indexed in Readers 
Guide to Periodical Literature, In- 
dustrial Arts Index, Education In- 
dex, Art Index, Music Index, Inter- 
national Index to Periodicals, and 
Catholic Periodicals Index. 

Approximately 55 of the period- 
icals are bound each year, they being 
the ones in demand over a period of 
several years. Since there magazines 
are requested by and mailed to pa- 
trons all over the State, the unbound 
numbers are much more easily and 
cheaply sent. 

Monthly check cards are used at 
the Periodicals desk, the information 
thereon providing those interested 
with all facts necessary concerning 
each issue received. 

The Kardex is the Index to Peri- 
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odical holdings in the Illinois State 
Library. This system has been -set 
up in the past 18 months. It provides 
all of the information concerning 
magazine holdings. There are four 
Kardex units in various locations in 
the library, thus the Index is avail- 
able to everyone. 

The current magazines are widely 
read by employees of the State, and 
the general public whg come to the 
library to read. The monthly aver- 
age for magazines borrowed over- 
night by State employees is 900. 

Each day an outstanding picture 
or reproduction of a famous painting 
is selected from the Art Unit to place 
in the room where the Periodicals 
Unit is located. New books arriving 
each month are also placed on dis- 
play (and for circulation) in this 
room by the Periodicals Librarian. 

Within the two year period from 
October 1950 to September 30, 1952 
many visitors have been conducted 
by the Periodicals Librarian through 
the various Sections of the Illinois 
State Library. Schools send large 
groups each Spring, and Book Clubs 
and Women’s groups visit the Li- 
brary throughout the year. 


RECORDINGS UNIT 
Size 

The Recordings Unit has expanded 
considerably since 1950, both in the 
size of the Collection, and in the 
number of staff members. 

At the time of writing, the size 
of the recordings collection, in round 
numbers, hovers at 20,000 records. 
This, of course, includes the chil- 
dren’s records. 


Experimental Collections 

Early in 1950, through the Exten- 
sion Services, a request for a new 
kind of service was received. The 
Peru Public Library was interested 
in building up a record collection, 
but the Board was reluctant to risk 
funds for that purpose without 
knowing if the patrons wanted such 
a service. As a result, a representa- 
tive collection of recordings was lent 
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to the library for experimental pur- 


poses. 

Now the Peru Public Library has 
a collection of its own, and the Re- 
cordings Unit supplements that col- 
lection during its growing stages. 

Since this successful experiment 
was concluded, the service has been 
expanded. A co-operatiye plan of 
Experimental collections: has been 
developed. [Illinois State Library 
will now send a small, representative 
collection of recordings on a three- 
month loan basis, to libraries which 
express a desire for such a collection. 
During this 3-month period, the Li- 
brary Board and the Librarian will 
have an opportunity to study the 
use of this collection and will have 
concrete evidence as to whether an 
investment and expenditure for a re- 
cordings collection would be worth- 
while. 

To date, the Recordings Unit has 
made up eight such experimental 
collections, of which five are still out 
on loan. These include: 

Albums _ Singles 


Carbondale ........ 15 20 
*Danville .......... 88 48 Cr" 
*Glen Ellyn ........ 58 2”. 

Greenville ......... 36 12 
SE <ivesaseeee 46 16 

ere ae 86 56 |, 
*Rock Island ....... 69 “50 
REE dtiesed coe an 87 87 
Services 


Supplementary material is pro- 
vided to schools throughout the State 
for teaching units in History, Litera- 
ture, Social Sciences, and Music Ap- 
preciation, as well as for recreational 
purposes; recordings to Women’s 
clubs and study groups for their pro- 
grams, and bibliographies compiled 
for individuals as well as groups. 
During the summer recordings are 
utilized by 4-H summer camps, Bible 
study groups, and other summer 
groups for children. Springfield resi- 
dents are served with Audio-Visual 
material as well as out-of-town pa- 


* Experiment still in process. 


‘ready made use of the 
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trons. Since this type of material is 
not available at the local library, ma- 
terials for a weekly program of re- 
cordings for a teen-age music appre- 
ciation group at the local YMCA are 
a regular service. 


Foreign Language Records 

The Linguaphone recordings are 
constantly on reserve. Available sets 
include French, German, Italian, 
Japanese, Portuguese, Spanish, and 
the Holt recordings for the study of 
Russian. There is also a French 
Travel Study set which has been 
used by patrons planning a European 
tour, who have expressed delight and 
thanks for having had the oppor- 
tunity to study the recordings prior 
to making the trip. Recently a gentle- 
man inquired whether the Portuguese 
Linguaphone recordings were in the 
collection. He was surprised to find 
they were and quite pieased to know 
that he could start using them right 
away. All the information that he 
volunteered was that he has accepted 
an appointment in the State Depart- 
ment and will be sent to a country 


uPwhere he will have to understand 


‘Portuguese. 


Some Displaced Persons have al- 
English 
learn 


Linguaphone recordings to 


‘English but a handicap is that the 


person must know French, German, 
Portuguese, or Spanish in order to 
use the accompanying texts. For this 
reason the purchase of a set of Basic 
English recordings is being consid- 
ered, the texts for which are mostly 
in pictures and which require no 
other language for successful mastery 
of English. 


AUDIO- 
READING VISUAL 
MATERIAL MATERIAL 

LENT LENT TOTAL 
1940-42 .. 675553 73663 749216 
1942-44 .. 804558 61130 865688 
1944-46 ..1187817 74549 1262366 
1946-48 ..2587001 118548 2705549 
1948-50 ..2627879 302521 2930400 
1950-52 ..3678700 319326 3998026 
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TECHNICAL SERVICES 
Mrs. CLarA S. CuRRAN, Chief 


The position of Chief of Technical 
Services was filled in September, 
1951. The Chief serves as coordina- 
tor for Acquisitions, Cataloging, Cir- 
culation Records, Processing, Ship- 
ping and Receiving, and Bookstack 
Units and acts as their representative 
at meetings of the Council. Reports 
of the Council Meetings are either 
given at the joint meetings of the 
Unit Heads under Technical Services 
or by memorandums addressed to 
them. In this way all units are in- 
formed of policy changes or regula- 
tions which effect their work or the 
Library. 

2 2-2-2 

One of the job assignments given 

this section in September, 1951, was 


the responsibility for signs made on 
the Embosograph machine. This ma- 
chine was acquired that month and 
signs are made on it for exhibits and 
bulletin boards, throughout the li- 
brary as well as any materials used 
in the promotional activity of the 
library. 

All the classification numbers at 
the ends of the rows of bookstacks 
have been made with white lettering 
on black background which greatly 
speeds the location of shelved ma- 


terial. 
* * * * & 


ACQUISITION UNIT 


The “advanced copy” project 
started in the last biennium which 





The Embosograph is used to make signs for exhibits, bulletin boards throughout the 
library, promotional material and classification numbers ait the ends of rows of bookstacks. 
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provided many of the new titles be- 
fore they are received through orders 
placed with dealers. The books are 
kept on display in this Unit for a 
week and members of the staff check 
them regularly for book review sug- 
gestions, bibliographies, and to fill 
requests—thus the staff are alerted 
to more of the current publications 
which enables them to better serve 
patrons. Listings of these new titles 
are sent to the Direct and Mail Ref- 
erence Units, while another is on the 
staff bulletin board. 

At the beginning of each biennium 
the various units are assigned a cer- 
tain amount of the budget for use 
in their work. A monthly report of 
their financial standing is prepared 
for the section chiefs in charge of 
these units. A combined report is 
given the Assistant State Librarian. 

This Unit has taken over the work 
of ordering replacements for dam- 
aged or lost books and recordings. 
This involves ordering the material 
after written authorization from the 
patron has been received, sending the 
invoice to the patron for payment, 
and clearing the patron’s record of 
this charge after the receipted in- 
voice has been received by the Unit. 
This particular job assignment re- 
quires one-third of a clerk’s working 
hours. 

The Head of this Unit has been 
responsible for additions and correc- 
tions to the six volumes of our Staff 
and Section Manuals. An index for 
these manuals is now being consid- 
ered. 

Because of the intensive shifting of 
materials in the bookstacks an un- 
usual amount has been sent to the 
bindery for reconditioning and re- 
pairing. The budget allocates some 
four percent for this purpose which 
includes also the magazines bound 
and the pictures mounted for the 
Art Unit. 

Some valuable facsimiles have 
been acquired for the collection. 
These include: Gutenberg’s Bible, 
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Book of Kells, and the D’Este Bible. 

“Surplus stock collection” has been 
weeded and a number of items sent 
to Piney Woods’ School at Piney 
Woods, Miss., and to the State 
prisons. This collection is checked 
frequently by Sisters from the paro- 
chial schools in various parts of the 
State for material to augment their 
collection. 


BOOKSTACKS 


During this two year period the 
book collection on the five stack 
levels has been completely shifted. 
Multiple copies, older editions, and 
books which have not circulated for 
a period of time were removed from 
the active shelves and stored. 

Holdings of the Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office 
were transferred to the new compact 
shelving. (See ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES, June, 1952. Pages 253-255.) 
The Patent Office Gazette is being 
replaced with the microfilm numbers 
as these are available. 

Records of the material removed 
from the books shelves were made on 
shelf list cards which indicated their 





(a) 
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(e) 


Compact shelving. a) along 9 ft. wall; b) front view; c) first row open; d) second 
row partly open; e) first and second rows open. 
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location. They can be procured by 
the stack men without too much de- 
lay. This shelflist is housed in the 
file cabinet used by the Acquisition 
Unit. (See Catalog Unit Report.) 

Fiction, out-of-date reference, and 
periodicals were shifted when miost 
of the out-of-date reference was 
transferred to the Archives Building. 
This move greatly relieved the 
crowded condition in the fiction col- 
lection. 

Material which had been stored in 
several of the alcoves is being either 
added to our collection or discarded. 
When these areas are cleared it will 
provide much needed additional 
space. 

The book collection is weeded 
regularly by the staff. To do this 
work, staff members have been 
assigned a given classification. This 
assignment not only involves the 
weeding process, but also includes a 
responsibility for that classification 
category in the requisition of new 
materials. 

The material for discard is re- 
checked with the thought of offer- 
ing it on exchange, using in surplus 
stock, or its worth to the Midwest 
Center or the United States Book 
Exchange. 


CIRCULATION RECORDS 


The main purpose of Circulation 
Records is the keeping of records of 
all items loaned from and returned 
to the Illinois State Library. 

The correspondence for Inter-Li- 
brary Loans and the compiling and 
typing of the monthly statistical re- 
port which shows the total amount 
of postage spent and the number of 
packages and letters mailed by the 
Library is now done by this Unit. 
The monthly statistical report of cir- 
culation is still a part of the regular 
work. 

A “request card,” which gives 
author, title, mame, and address of 
patron making a request for material 
not owned, has been developed for 
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use along with our reserve card. The 
word “request” is typed on the order 
card which is given consideration 
along with our other purchases. The 
patron is notified that the library is 
considering the purchase of the ma- 
terial which had been requested and 
that word will be sent them when it 
becomes available. 

There has been considerable shift- 
ing of the material in the Regions. 
Region 4 carried its election for 
county library service and much of 
its material used during the demon- 
stration program was either trans- 
ferred to Region 1 area or re- 
turned to the headquarters at Spring- 
field. All records of the material in 
this Region had to be transferred to 
the new location. The material which 
was completely worn had to have all 
book. cards pulled and sent to the 
Catalog Unit to be withdrawn from 
the shelflist card. 

Form letters listing the materials 
sent to patrons are typed and the 
carbons are filed in this Unit. Every 
year the out-of-date carbons are re- 
moved to the Archives Building, 
keeping only the current file in the 
Unit Office. This year permission to 
destroy the carbons from 1940 
through December 31, 1948, was 
granted by the State Records Com- 
mission. 


PROCESSING UNIT 


In addition to the regular work of 
perforating, pasting date-due, book 
pockets, and blurbs in the books, 
this Unit has worked many hours 
with the mailings sent out by the Li- 
brary. This includes operating the 
folding machine for the mimeo- 
graphed letters or lists; “stuffing,” 
stapling, and “clubbing” for mail- 
ing. ILLINOIS LIBRARIES are 
“clubbed” each month for mailing. 


SHIPPING AND RECEIVING UNIT 

Ali materials received or sent out 
must pass through the Shipping and 
Receiving Unit. This Unit has had 
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a busy biennium because of the in- 
crease in the materials circulated by 
the Library. In order to meet these 
requests there has been increased cor- 
respondence relative to the acquisi- 
tion of the materials, as well as let- 
ters which list the materials being 
sent to meet the requests. 

The Unit has acquired a new scale 
for weighing the first, second and 
third class mail. This additional 
scale has facilitated the handling of 
mail. 

This Unit, with the Processing 
Unit, is responsible for the “clubbing” 
of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES and the 
various Illinois State Library mail- 
ings. 

The work in the Unit remains 
heavy throughout the year. The 
summer months do not offer a slack 
period. The Head of Collections 
Unit has encouraged the selection of 
books for schools during this time. 
The books are packed, stored, and 
shipped at the time specified. There 
were some 7,000 books being held 
during the summer of 1952. 


CATALOGING UNIT 


The question is often asked how 
many books can each cataloger do 
in a specified period. Two years ago 
it was decided to keep a day to day 
record of each cataloger’s work to 
be turned in monthly. Special care 
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was given to non-fiction since in- 
formation on performance in this 
field is rather sketchy. There is now 
some pertinent data for twenty-four 
months. 

The analysis has shown that out 
of 24,870 items cataloged in adult 
non-fiction, taking the material as 
it comes in, a total of 10,753 items 
represented titles new to the library; 
5,140 items were additional copies 
or volumes handled by the cataloger 
at the time the title was first cata- 
loged; 8,176 items were found to 
duplicate titles already in the collec- 
tion. These were shelflisted by the 
typists. Eight hundred one items 
were semi-official and required spe- 
cial handling—e.g. plat books, county 
histories and city commission pro- 
ceedings, etc. 

There are three non-fiction cata- 
logers; one of whom was on leave 
for four months. Her work included 
books on art subjects and those in 
foreign languages. The high school 
librarian who substituted for her 
naturally had to take some time to 
get adjusted to the work. A second 
cataloger does serials and continua- 
tions in addition to regular non-fic- 
tion. The first cataloger to select 
books from a new group for catalog- 
ing often has an advantage over the 
others. The individual analysis is as 
follows: 











Total Added 
Cataloger New Titles New Copies 
L.C. Cards—No L.C. Cards Titles or Vol. Recat. IL.F. File 
I 2,718 (20 Mo.) 590 3,308 1,500 621 2,072 
II 630 ( 4 Mo.) 48 678 198 7 444 
III 2,920 (24 Mo.) 455 3,375 2,887 511 
IV 3,215 (24 Mo.) 177 3,392 555 410 
N.F. 9,483 1,270 10,753 5,140 1,549 2,516 
Each cataloger’s total for new and I—5,429 (20 Mo.); 271.45 per 


recataloged non-fiction is shown be- 
low as well as the monthly and daily 
totals per cataloger. Cataloger II 
worked the equivalent of 9 working 
days at the Direct reference desk. 


Mo.; 12.34 per Da. 

II—883 (4 Mo.); 220.7 per Mo.; 
10.0 per Da. 

III—6,773 (24 Mo.); 
Mo.; 13.43 per Da. 


282.2 per 
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IV—4,357 (24 Mo.); 
Mo.; 8.25 per Da. 

The recataloging and information 
file items are not included as part 
of the 24,870 total non-fiction addi- 
tions; but they do represent time 
spent. 

Fiction. Of 10,183 books of fiction 
added 1,890 were new items. This 
represents approximately 100 new 
titles per month, added copies of 
these and other earlier titles have 
brought the total to almost 500 copies 
per month. Two hundred fifty-four 
additional titles missed in the trans- 
fer of the General and Extension 
Divisions 15 years ago were located 
and recataloged. 

Fiction authors are fond of pseu- 
donyms, sometimes using as many 
as seven or eight different ones. Even 
C.B.I. and L.C. change their entries 
from month to month. The fiction 
cataloger’s list of pseudonyms now 
has more than 300 names; but new 
ones are constantly being discovered. 

Juvenile Cataloging. There have 
been 1,446 new titles among the 
juvenile books purchased in the last 
two years. This represented 915 fic- 
tion and 531 in the non-fiction field. 
Duplicate copies of these new titles 
added to the collection totaled 8,619, 
while 43,774 copies of other titles in 
the collection were added to the 
shelflist by the typists. Only 116 
were recataloged as most of the 
juvenile titles, have previously been 
cataloged. 

The Library has added a variety 
of special material to its collection 
in this biennium. 

Pamphlets. Two thousand five 
hundred and sixteen were classified 
under subject heading and filed in 
folders in the Information File. The 
file was weeded and all new subjects 
used were entered on subject refer- 
ence cards and filed in the public 
catalog. 

A pamphlet series index file has 
been made and is being kept up to 
date. Its object is to have listed by 


181.54 per 
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author or corporate entry all open 
entries for pamphlets in the catalog 
with a description of how each item 
is to be handled. It shows at a 
glance the call number; the items to 
be added to each series; cards needed, 
how marked, etc. Each cataloger is 
expected to add a new card for each 
new series started. 

Pictures. There were 1,529 pic- 

tures cataloged by the Art Unit and 
filed in the Unit. Some eighty micro- 
film, films and filmstrips have also 
been cataloged. 
_ The Recordings collection has been 
enlarged by 6,545 records, of which 
2,981 are adult and 3,564 are chil- 
dren. Within the last six months of 
the biennium the juvenile recordings 
were transferred from the Collections 
Unit to the Recordings Unit. Some 
cataloging changes were necessary, as 
there was some duplication and there 
had been a difference in cataloging 
by request of the Collections Unit 
personnel. The cataloging of these 
records is now being extended to 
agree with the practice in the adult 
recordings catalog. 

The appearance and practicality of 
the card catalog in the Recordings 
Unit has been enhanced by the ad- 
dition of new tilting tab guides. The 
main headings are in white, with all 
sub-headings in salmon color. Sev- 
eral new trays have been added to 
take care of the combined adult and 
juvenile catalog. Originally the ju- 
venile recordings catalog consisted of 
a main card and a shelf card, since 
its combination with the adult cata- 
log, cards are being added for com- 
poser, title and analytic cards for 
orchestras, conductors, instrumental- 
ists, singers, etc. The combination of 
the juvenile cataloging with the adult 
catalog is still in process. 

A subject heading list for record- 
ings has been compiled, including 
some interpretations of the headings 
and their limits. 

Non-purchased material. The li- 
brary receives thousands of valuable 
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items each year which it does not 
order and pay for. The books and 
pamphlets are deposited for the use 
of the people living in the area served 
by the library. 

Others printed and paid for out of 
State funds are deposited in the li- 
brary as examples of State publica- 
tions; and in order to have at least 
one copy of each item printed by the 
State available where it can be con- 
sulted. 

The Library is a depository for the 
United States government publica- 
tions. This biennium we have re- 
ceived 25,013 and have cataloged 
20,284. Many of the others belong 
to numerical sets which are not clas- 
sified. 

Among the publications coming in 
are those items familiar to most 
people: periodicals, such as the De- 
partment of State Bulletin, The 
Monthly Labor Review, Patent Office 
Official Gazette, the National Arch- 
ives Federal Register, The Journal 
of the National Bureau of Standards, 
The Armed Forces Medical Journal, 
to mention only a few; then there 
are the vast numbers of hearings by 
various Congressional committees, 
along with many annual reports of 
various departments, bureaus, agen- 
cies, commissions, as well as all sorts 
of serial publications, issued by each 
department, examples of which, fa- 
miliar to every one, are the Farmers’ 
Bulletins, Circulars, Leaflets, and 
many others issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Many others 
come from the Departments of the 
Interior, Commerce, State, Labor, 
Federal Security Agency, etc. 

Besides these vast numbers, some 
other items of particular interest are 
those called separates: among them 
being The Medal of Honor of the 
Army and The Medal of Honor of 
the Navy. Both these are beautifully 
bound books copiously illustrated, 
giving the history of these two 
medals and pictures of the men who 
have been the recipients of them. 
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A very pretentious set which is 
being issued by the Department of 
the Army is the histories of the two 
world wars in which the United 
States has participated: The United 
States Army In World War I, 1917- 
1919, and The United States Army 
In World War II. When the set is 
completed it will consist of approx- 
imately 160 volumes of authoritative 
material. The volumes are well 
bound and filled with many illustra- 
tions. 

A most interesting recent publica- 
tion issued by the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C., titled 
American Processional, The Story of 
Our Country is excellently illustrated 
with pictures from this Gallery and 
private collections throughout the 
world which were used for the Na- 
tional Capital Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission commemoration of the 150th 
anniversary of the establishment of 
the permanent seat of the Federal 
Government in the District of Co- 
lumbia in 1800, developing the his- 
tory of our country in pictures with 
running narrative. 

Another is the Report of the Com- 
mission on Renovation of the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion, 1949-1952, contain- 
ing many colored as well as black 
and white illustrations of the White 
House in process of reconstruction 
and after completion. Information is 
given of the commission, its pro- 
cedures, the need for renovation, 
along with other pertinent informa- 
tion. 

These items represent only a few 
of the thousands which pass the 
document desk in a twelve-month 
period, but they suggest what is pub- 
lished by the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, the largest 


printing establishment in the world. 
They represent the kind of material 
furnished to the people throughout 
the nation to keep them informed of 
the work of the Government; the 
publications which leaders intended 
when they established Depository Li- 
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braries throughout the various states, 
so that a collection could be set up 
for preservation and for educational 


urposes. 

The Library has received on Ex- 
change from other states, 6,827 pub- 
lications; of these 4,922 have been 
cataloged. Session laws and journals 
are not classified but instead are filed 
by State and by number of the 
session. 

Illinois State publications received 
numbered 8,615; of these 7,698 were 
cataloged. 

U. S. Army maps received for de- 
posit in this biennium and other 
government maps cataloged and filed 
in the Map Cases in the Archives 
Building amounted to 7,843. These 
deposit collections of Army maps 
have been placed at several strategic 
points in the United States so that 
they may be available for consulta- 
tion in case of need. 

Arrearages. For the last sixteen 
months of the biennium this library 
has been privileged to have a cata- 
loger of arrearages, who really likes 
to work with the older and often in- 
teresting items which a _ library 
collects. 

Some of this goes back to the 
transfer of the library from the State 
House to the Centennial Building in 
1921 where there was not sufficient 
staff to handle all of the cataloging. 
Other items strayed from their as- 
signed locations in collections re- 
quiring special handling; because 
their markings were too ancient to 
be understood by modern day sheiv- 
ers. Some books are marked to 
shelve by section, shelf and book, eg. 
Section 22, Shelf 4, Book 7. Since 
the books are now shelved by the 
Dewey Classification anything not so 
marked is likely to end up on the 
inactive shelves. : 

Listing and checking this material 
with the public catalog was a most 
interesting task, not only because of 
the content of the publications, but 
because it revealed many interesting 
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facts concerning former cataloging 
methods, and peculiarities in entries 
for the catalog. Needless to say, much 
was withdrawn, some discarded or 
placed in surplus stock. Through the 
Union list of Serials libraries were 
found which lacked some of the ma- 
terial not needed here and which 
could use it to complete their files. 
Some items fitted into Illinois State 
Library files and were cataloged. 
Other special collections of materials 
not now classified will be handled in 
a similar manner. 

Other projects handled by the 
arrearages cataloger have included 
the complete rechecking and comple- 
tion of the Kardex files of periodicals; 
the renovation of the Inactive file, a 
set of cards used to record the titles 
removed from active shelves and 
placed in cupboards or boxes in stor- 
age space; and as supplementary 
project to that of perfecting the 
periodical record, has made a card 
list of all the titles appearing on the 
Kardex files, corrected to show cur- 
rent holdings, to be sent to the pub- 
lisher of the Union List of Serials. 
This was made according to their 
form of entry and can be sent in as 
part of the official reference file in 
that office. These 1,500 cards repre- 
sent much less than half of those 
which will be necessary before the 
list will include all the State Li- 
brary’s listings in the Union List of 
Serials. 

Periodicals. As a Summer project 
near the end of the last biennium it 
was planned to remove all periodical 
cards from the Public Catalog and 
to depend entirely on the visual file 
or Kardex record of periodical hold- 
ings. The cards were removed from 
the catalog and subject reference 
cards made to insert in the catalog in 
their place; but time did not permit 
the actual checking of holdings and 
correction of Kardex entries. This 
biennium it seemed wise to complete 
this project. Accordingly the arrear- 
ages cataloger was asked to take 
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time out from other work to do it. 

Four copies of the Kardex cards 
were made—one for the Catalog 
Unit, one for the Reference Room, 
one for the Direct Reference Desk, 
and one for the Book Room, which, 
together with the next floor above, 
houses the non-current periodical 
collection. Needless to say, changes 
are constantly being made in titles, 
dates, and policies, so continuous at- 
tention must be given to keeping the 
cards up to date. During this project, 
which required more than one year, 
some 46 titles formerly on the records 
could not be located, 40 titles were 
placed on the “limited time” list 
(i.e., to be kept for only a certain 
length of time, and then withdrawn, 
because of their ephemeral nature); 
there are now 1,503 titles, in addition 
to cross-references, in Kardex files. 
In cases where periodicals are shelved 
elsewhere than in alphabetical ar- 
rangement, cards of an orange color 
were used, and cross-references are 
in blue. 

Because it is the policy to acces- 
sion all bound volumes, whether 
books or magazines, a shelf card rec- 
ord was made of all titles so re- 
corded, giving only such cataloging 
items as were considered necessary 
for intelligent replies to inquiries, and 
thus forming a combination shelf and 
catalog card. Because of their small 
size, and the incisions made for an 
interlocking file, it was impossible 
to include all of this information on 
the Kardex cards. 

Inactive file. Space is limited and 
it has been necessary to remove the 
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less active material to storage space 
in order to have enough room for 
the working collection. To make it 
possible to locate quickly any item 
needed, an author file of the books 
removed was set up, with symbols 
indicating the new location of each 
item. This was fine, except that it 
was a “hurry up job” and many of 
the volunteers had not had too much 
practice in selecting the legal entry 
from the book itself. Hence it was 
necessary to resort the cards by 
shelflist number in order to clear up 
duplication and to check entries not 
completed to correct the author 
entry. 

A project in which this Section is 
cooperating with the Reference Unit 
is using the Bennett Occupations 
Filing Plan which comes equipped 
with subject headings. The subject 
headings in the public catalog are 
being coordinated with those in the 
“Career File” and entries are being 
made on guide cards referring the 
public to that file.. ; 

The publications of the United 
Nations have also been cataloged. 
In doing this a plan of Cutter num- 
bers and work marks was developed 
that will keep the publications of the 
various divisions together. 

During this two-year period some 
time has been spent in checking the 
fourth edition of the Library of Con- 
gress Subject Headings against - the 
fifth edition—at the same time bring- 
ing the cross reference cards in the 
public catalog up-to-date. This un- 
dertaking is far from complete due 
to the press of current work. ° 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY ACTIVITIES 
Oct. 1, 1948- Oct. 1, 1950- 
The Catalog Sept. 30, 1950 Sept. 30, 1952 
EL vccca ccsneneeede eons 141,814 135,276 
Items recataloged (incl. old material 
te EN: 5 06s Ch eegecsewcans 2,612 2,166 
CE Shas ad edhagecen’ dq ine 12,599 21,347 
ee ct ass wecesas 64,069 66,878 
Archives requests .......... 8,761 9,338 
General requests (incl. collec- 
EE eitah Laine ath cin a Gh 47,779 47,840 
Illinois Documents ......... 3,366 3,473 
Visual material ............ 4,163 4,756 
a ae a ew ae 1,471 
Bibliographies compiled and revised (ex- 
clusive of Reading Courses)......... 158 159 
Adult Education Activities 
Enrollment in Reading Courses ........ 879 1,158 
ET sls bt Rakin &bike kt an tau o8 6,666* 6,688* 
Se OE. nook cic cbeeeevsee’ 188 242 
Reading Material Lent.................. 2,627,879 3,678,700 
po ee 172,383 176,160 
To schools, communities, etc. 1,501,564 1,922,775 
Issued from regional head- 
SE i. ctaacdus baba des 953,932 1,579,765 
Audio-Visual Material Lent............. 302,512 319,326 
Films and filmstrips........ 304 238 
IED 6 5-6 ce dseee dees eadenee 69 
PE Seb heveviad soreness 107,466 94,862 
0 75,612 118,201 
Viewmaster reels .......... 119,139 105,956 
Documents Exchange 
States on exchange list...... sreccesecs 38 39 
Special requests for copies of Illinois 
EL 7c cok cudadendnese sbo4es ed 719 1,260 
Pieces of mail and packages sent out..... 193,740 400,162 
Exhibits (special and state-wide) ........ 406 420 
SE COUR bveccpocceevesseseses 697 900 
Staff 
PD. 1 -cct oviereteweinepeeaewads 124 125 
Part time (during summer average 10 
per month; in winter 3) 
THE STAFF 
DESPITE greatly increased circula- on a temporary basis. More than 


tion in the last biennium, the staff 
has remained at the same total as in 
the preceding biennium—125. All 
positions were filled during the two- 
year period. During summers, about 
10 additional persons are employed 


* Included in total Reading Material lent. 


half of the staff members have from 
five to 32 years of service with the 
State Library. Eighty members are 
certified civil service employees. 

In April, 1951, Miss Harriet Skogh, 
chief of what was then called the 
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Miss Skogh and Dr. P. L. Windsor, Chairman, Advisory Committee of the Illinois 
State Library with Staff Committee in charge of reception and tea for Miss Skogh. From 
left to right, Florence Nichol, Dorothy Bailey, Amelia Osterholtz, Margaret C. Norton, 
Emma Scheffler, P. L. Windsor, Miss Skogh and Sue J. Bowles. 


General Reference Section, retired 
after 37 years with the Illinois State 
Library. Miss Skogh was a lawyer 
as well as a librarian. She joined the 
staff of the Illinois State Library in 
1914 after having been assistant li- 
brarian at the Moline Public Library 
for 14 years. Her first position with 
the Illinois State Library was library 
assistant. In 1917, she became a ref- 
erence librarian, and, in 1921, super- 
intendent of the general library divi- 
sion, the position she held until her 
retirement. The position title was 
changed in 1937 to Chief, General 
Reference Section. (See ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES, V. 33, 1951. p. 151- 
152; 205; 237-8.) 

Staff members hold memberships 
in a wide variety of professional and 
semi-professional organizations, serv- 


ing as officers, committee chairmen, 
committee members and in many 
other capacities. Some of those or- 
ganizations are: National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries, American Li- 
brary Association, Illinois Library 
Association, Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, Catholic Library Association, 
Society of American Archivists, IIli- 
nois Rural Life Conference, Illinois 
Adult Education Association, Adult 
Education Association of the U. S. A., 
Illinois Municipal League, American 
Historical Association, Illinois State 
Historical Society, Abraham Lincoln 
Association, Illinois State Empioyees 
Association, National Association of 
Photographers, American Society of 
Public Administrators, Vachel Lind- 
say Association, Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, Zonta In- 
ternational, Women’s Overseas Serv- 
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ice League, Civil Service Assembly 
of the U. S. and Canada, American 
Association of University Women, 
League of Women Voters, American 
Legion Auxiliary; National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, American Organists 
Guild, Public Relations Society of 
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America, American Institute of Man- 
agement, Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Illinois Women’s 
Conference on Legislation, Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce, National 
Education Association, American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts, National Re- 
search Council, community civic 
clubs and other state-wide groups. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 


Belair, Joseph 

Bowles, Sue J. 
Concheff, Michael F. 
Dieckhaus, Vonnetti . 


Lundeen, Alma 
Reagan, Agnes T. 
Rogers, Helene H. 
Santarelli, Valentina 


ARCHIVES SECTION 


Bish, Edgar 

Cassady, Theodore J. 
East, Ernest E. 
Helm, Winfred 
Ishmael, Wanda M. 
Norton, Margaret C. 


LaHarte, John R. 
McFadden, Florence R. 
Robeson, Anna Margaret 
Rountree, Alvin L. 
Scheffler, Emma M. 


EXTENSION SERVICES 


Achenbach, Ada 
Alaria, Rosemary 
Arzinger, Katharine L. 
Balthazar, LeRoy E. 
Boord, P. Miller 
Connor, Agnes M. 
Cronin, John P. 
Gootee, Alice 
Haggerty, Charles E. 
Hartbank, Betty R. 
Heintzman, Grace G. 
Herman, Margaret E. 


Holshouser, F. M. 
Howard, Vivian H. 
Langston, Laura C. 
McNamara, Hazel J. 
Mazenko, Delores Ann 
Pribble, Mabel 
Ringering, Leona H. 
Ryder, Marlene D. 
Sucherman, Sarah 
Ticulka, Elvira 
Vespa, Alyce 
Williams, Dorothy 


PUBLIC SERVICES SECTION 


Agruss, Ida Mae 
Bailey, Dorothy G. 
Byrne, Loretta 
Deichmann, Helen 
Edwards, Eleanor F. 
Ennis, Marie 

Guy, Helen S. 
Hanna, Edna Frances 
Kissinger, Eloise D. 
McAdam, Joseph L. 


Mills, Ruth E. 
Murray, Grace M. 
Myers, Walter E. 
Nichol, Florence M. 
Osborne, Mary C. 
Ourth, Patricia B. 
Parker, Ruth H. 
Parks, Thomas E. 
Reid, deLafayette, Jr. 
Root, Jean 
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Roth, Catherine E. 
Schmitz, Helen C. 
Simon, Mabel L. 

Snodgrass, John J. 


Attora, Reed 
Baskette, Ewing C. 
Bianchetta, Billie A. 
Blake, William 
Briscoe, Lillian 
Bundy, Dorothy 
Cook, Phyllis R. 
Cowhick, Regina 
Curran, Clara 
*Daniels, Ernest Y. 
Davies, Clara A. 
DeTrempe, Barbara 
Dixon, Paul G., Jr. 
Drake, Helen 
Eaves, Bertha M. 
Gaupel, Henry S. 
Glaze, Adelaide 
Greer, Yvonne 
Henderson, Rose 
Holt, Hazel J. 
Hossler, Irma 
Houser, Lloyd J., Jr. 
Jackson, Osborne 
Kane, Ruth J. 
Kavanaugh, Margaret 
Keefe, Mary 
Lawrence, Edward 


* Part time. 
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Spence, Paul D. 
Stevens, Pansy N. 
White, Dorothy H. 
Wikre, Bertha 


TECHNICAL SERVICES SECTION 


Lazzarini, Raul 
Lewis, Robert E. 
McCarthy, Laverne 
McCue, Mary C. 
McMullen, Pauline 
Miller, Margaret A. 
Morrison, Mary 
Osterholtz, Amelia P. 
Pendergrass, Margaret 
Pierce, J. Samuel 
Propst, Keith 
Reynolds, Emma L. 
Ribar, Jean Ann 
Rule, Edward L. 
Ryan, Imedla J. 
Stewart, Lois 

Stoll, Esther 

Stroh, Marie 
Storm, Lyle 

Taylor, Gloria Lee 
Thorne, Florence B. 
Tigue, Armenta 
Tinsley, Kenneth 
Tipton, Mary 

True, Ruth 
Vaughan, Evelyn L. 
Watson, Mary A. 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY RESOURCES 


Books and bound periodicals............ 
Documents and pamphlets.............. 


Pictures 


ee ee ee ee eeee 


soe 5 oe area 
Current periodicals ... 


(not including Archival material) 


(as of Sept. 30, 1950) (as of Sept. 30, 1952) 


484,928 560,298 
404,671 438,071 
OUSbCdedec pele ee 42,604 44,287 
Di savas en edades> 11,595 18,478 
RPS eeu SA pdenens 932 1,118 


mo. tat 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAxFIELp, Editor* 








HENRY PFEIFFER LIBRARY, MACMURRAY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


VictToriA E. HARGRAVET 


A arcs stuffed eagle used to look 
down from a tall glass-doored book- 
case on the girls of the ante bellum 
Illinois Conference Female Academy 
(Methodist), now MacMurray Col- 
lege for Women. This silent cus- 
todian along with the tall bookcases 
“gave the atmosphere of study” to 
the room which looked like “the 
private library of a book-loving 
gentleman,” according to a former li- 


+ Librarian. 





1 *Mr. Maxfield is 
| librarian of the Chi- 

cago Undergraduate 

Division of the Uni- 
_ versity of Illinois. He 
| is a graduate of Hav- 
i erford College (Penn- 
/ sylvania); is ‘holder 
of two professional 
library degrees from 
the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Library 
Science. His profes- 
sional experience in- 
cludes time in _ the 
Reference Department 
. of the New York 
* Public Library and 

the Columbia Univer- 
sity Library; for four years he was Assistant Li- 
brarian in the library system of the Cooper Union 
in New York City before serving as Librarian-in- 
Charge, 1943-1944. After two years as a naval 
enlisted man, brought to Chicago, September, 
1946 by Director Robert B. Downs to set up a 
library for the new Chicago Undergraduate Divi- 
sion of the University of Illinois. Beginning from 
absolute zero this library now has 55,000 volumes, 
a staff of 23 (9 professionals) and. the largest 
reading room in the State. His wife, Grace, is 
also a Columbia graduate and is now serving as a 
cataloger in the University of Chicago Library. 
Member of various professional organizations and 
Business Manager of the new ACRL MONO- 
GRAPHS series, as well as editor of this page in 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. Has served on a number 
of professional committees, including A. L.A. 
Equipment and Appliances, ACRL Membership, 
and I. L.A. Intellectual Freedom. 





brarian. From that corner of Main 
Hall to the spacious building of to- 
day was a transition from a small 
collection of the classics and such 
periodicals as Cornhill Magazine, 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book, Dwight’s 
Journal of Music, and Ladies’ Re- 
pository to a well-balanced collection 
of 55,000 volumes and subscriptions 
to about 300 periodicals chosen to 
support the curriculum. 


In 1941 the library, which was 
threatening to burst the seams of 
Main Hall, moved mostly via woman 
power to the Henry Pfeiffer Library. 
“Sedate professors and deans” as well 
as students “carried books, some in 
knapsacks and shopping bags, one in 
a dogcart,” according to Mary Wat- 
ters, college historian. The gracious 
Georgian building which harmonizes 
with the other campus buildings was 
the gift of Mrs. Annie Merner Pfeiffer 
in memory of her husband, Henry 
Pfeiffer. Planned for growth of the 
student body and the book collection, 
it seats 356 people and provides room 
for the shelving of 120,000 books. It 
was erected at a cost of $163,000 for 
construction and equipment. At 
present reserve books as well as 
books from the stacks are issued at 
the main floor circulation desk, but a 
second floor reserve reading room 
seating 104 is ready for use when the 
staff is large enough to service it. 
This room is now used for study. 
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Henry Pfeiffer Library. 


A general reading room seats 112; 
the periodical room equipped with 
slanting shelves for current issues of 
magazines, four seminar rooms, and 
stack carrels furnish additional space 
for readers. At present four rooms on 
the lowest level are used for classes 


in English, Romance languages, hu- 
manities, and art history. The prox- 
imity to library resources is con- 
venient for both students and faculty. 
Members of the English faculty can 
use the library as a laboratory, giv- 
ing individual help to students as 
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they undertake preliminary bibli- 
ographic work for a term paper dur- 
ing a regular class period. One room is 
equipped with a screen for projection 
of slides, plates, etc., used in connec- 
tion with art history, and the easy 
access to art books is an advantage 
to instructors and students. These 
classrooms will be used for library 
purposes as the space is needed. It 
is planned to use one as a govern- 
ment document room. 

Office and workroom space is ade- 
quate in the new building. The li- 
brary has a separate vacuum steam- 
heating system with an automatic 
gas-fired boiler. The construction of 
the building is completely fireproof 
with the exterior walls made of brick 
with stone trim and the interior 
skeleton construction of steel. A fire- 
proof vault, 19’ by 25’, provides stor- 
age for college archives and has par- 
tially been equipped with stacks. An 
automatic electric book lift operates 
from the basement to the second floor 
and at all stack levels. After eleven 
years of use, the building has proved 
to be comfortable and in most ways 
efficient. 


THE BOOK COLLECTION 


The period of greatest growth in 
the book collection has been. from 
1941 to the present during which the 
collection has nearly doubled. The 
expansion has been the result of a 
thorough survey of the collection by 
members of the faculty and the li- 
brary staff and of careful selection of 
titles through using book selection 
aids as well as the professional 
knowledge of professors and libra- 
rians. During the past few months, 
faculty members have reviewed past 
requests of books not supplied (o.p., 
foreign titles, etc.) in relation to 
newer titles. Faculty cooperation in 
the book selection process is excel- 
lent at MacMurray. A large per- 
centage of the books is bought at the 
request of faculty members as in all 
colleges, but a general fund is re- 
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served for the purchase of reference 
books, general interest books, etc., 
chosen by the library staff. 

The library collection is strong in 
several special areas. Since the be- 
ginning of the graduate program in 
psychology and physical education 
complete sets of periodicals in the 
various psychological fields have 
been added as well as materials in 
the education of the physically 
handicapped. MacMurray College 
cooperates in its graduate program 
with the Jacksonville State Hospital, 
the Illinois School for the Blind, and 
the Illinois School for the Deaf, all 
located in Jacksonville. 

A fine collection of books on sing- 
ing and voice culture has as its 
nucleus the Austin-Ball collection of 
books and scores which was pre- 
sented by Thomas Austin-Ball, pro- 
fessor of voice at Eastman School of 
Music. The art collection has been 
enriched by a Carnegie addition. Re- 
cent purchases in the fields of Eng- 
lish literature and English and Amer- 
ican history opened several areas for 
special study for seniors majoring in 
these subjects. Collections in the 
foreign languages and literatures 
have been carefully built up by the 
professors in the various fields. 

One room in Pfeiffer Library is de- 
voted to Lincolniana, the basis being 
the Lester O. Schriver collection of 
books, pamphlets, pictures, and 
statuary. Mr. Schriver, a MacMur- 
ray trustee living in Peoria, plans to 
add to the collection from time to 
time. Two of the interesting items 
are Scripps’ Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln, the first published biography of 
Lincoln, and Meserve’s Lincolniana, 
Portraits and Views, one of the six- 
teen copies privately printed in 1915. 

Gifts of friends of the College have 
been a valuable means of enriching 
the book collection. Students too 
have helped when funds were slim. 
Mary Watters in The First Hundred 
Years of MacMurray College tells 
that back in 1911 a real “drive” for 
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books and money was initiated, and 
April 12 was set aside as Library 
Day. “A walk through the corridors 
might make you imagine that an ex- 
periment in cooperative housekeeping 
was on foot,” the Greetings (college 
newspaper) reporter concluded from 
the “coffee and wafers,” “mending 
and darning,” and other signs on the 
doors. As a result of this special 


effort, $1,246 was raised for the li- | 


brary. Again in 1931 a drive among 
students and faculty brought over 
$3,000. Students sponsored movies, 
sold food, and washed windows and 
cars. Fine collections of books such 
as the libraries of Judge Thomas 
Dent of Chicago, Doctor Wallace 
Stearns (religion and philosophy pro- 
fessor), and others have made solid 
contributions to the book stock. 
Pfeiffer Library receives United 
States government documents on a 
depository basis. Many items se- 
lected are of special interest to stu- 
dents of economics and history. The 
document collection is also used by 
students of Illinois College and by 


SERVICE TO MACMURRAY 


The MacMurray College com- 
munity is served normally by a staff 
of three professional librarians (one 
position vacant in 1952/53) and one 
clerical assistant. About 150 hours a 
week of student assistance is received 
during the regular school year. The 
library is open 76% hours a week, 
including four hours on Sundays. 
When there is a full staff, a profes- 
sional librarian is available for ref- 
erence and reader’s adviser service 
at all times except on Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays and during noon 
hours. One lecture on the use of the 
library is given to each section of 
freshman English. Other teaching in 
the use of the library is informal. 
The stacks are open to all students, 
faculty, Illinois College students, and 
townspeople. To keep the shelves in 
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Jacksonville Public Library patrons. 
When the public library discon- 
tinued its depository collection, Peif- 
fer Library agreed to keep bound 
files of the Congressional Record up- 
to-date for the use of others in the 
community as well as for its own 
students. Illinois College preserves 
a file of the Congressional Globe and 
earlier bound volumes of the Con- 
gressional Record. Very cordial re- 
lationships are maintained among the 
libraries of the two colleges and the 
public library. While no formal co- 
operative arrangements exist, each li- 
brary is guided somewhat -by the 
buying of others. Pfeiffer Library 
does not buy a tool such as the 
American Library Directory the same 
year as the public library does, for 
instance. One set of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court Reports seems adequate 
to serve all local needs. The students 
of the two colleges use both libraries 
freely, although of course, the stu- 
dents of each college draw primarily 
on the resources of their own insti- 
tution. 


STUDENTS AND FACULTY 


order under the open stack system, 
about thirty hours of student time 
each week is spent in “reading” 
shelves. 

The art and history departments 
cooperate with the library in present- 
ing exhibitions and displays of ma- 
terial interesting to students and 
faculty in the lower foyer and on the 
walls of the second floor reading 
room. Two exhibitions from the 
New York Museum of Modern Art 
which were shown during the past 
year were Calligraphic and Geo- 
metric: Two Linear Tendencies in 


Recent American Painting and Re- 
cent American Sculpture. American 
domestic architecture was the sub- 
ject of another exhibition. A group 
of first editions and early printings 
loaned by the Antiquarian Booksel- 
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lers Association of America and 
books of the Peter Pauper Press have 
also been shown recently. During 
the spring months each senior art 
student has an exhibition of her 
work. These exhibitions replace the 
senior theses prepared in other de- 
partments. 

To supplement its own holdings, 
the library acquires microfilm repro- 
ductions of materials for senior and 
graduate students and faculty mem- 
bers. A microfilm reading machine 
wes added to the library’s equipment 
in 1948. A good stock of bibliogra- 
phies aids the student in her search 
for materials not contained in the 
local collection. 

The library of MacMurray College 
has come a long way since the 
stuffed eagle glowered down at the 
students, but there are still goals to 
be achieved. The development of a 
music listening room with a collec- 
tion of recordings of music, plays, 
and readings is one. At present there 
is no informal reading room which 
might also be used as a lounge and 
a place for student discussion groups. 
Perhaps in the future «one of the 
rooms now used for classes may be 
converted into a center for both 
music listening and informal read- 
ing. The development of the library 
as a clearing house for audio-visual 
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aids is another possibility for the 
future. Organization of the archives 
of the college has been only begun. 
While there is sufficient stack space 
for some years to come, re-evaluation 
of the book stock should be begun 
and obsolete materials discarded. 

A more active publicity program 
is needed. One outlet for book talks 
and book discussions is the college 
radio station WMMC which is man- 
aged and- operated by the students. 

When Pfeiffer Library was dedi- 
cated, one speaker noted that there 
was something very personal about a 
library. That same day, Charles 
Harvey Brown, then president of the 
American Library Association, asked 
how far the use of books and use of 
the library are interwoven into our 
daily life and how far is the use of 
books regarded as a necessary means 
of continuing education throughout 
life. The library staff when working 
with the students tries to make more 
personal the relations between stu- 
dents and books and students and 
librarians. Goals involving physical 
improvements and improved methods 
take second place to the primary one 
of leading the students to realize that 
the initiative in the educational pro- 
cess comes from them and that the 
library offers a congenial atmosphere 
for self-education. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor* 








THE DANVILLE PLAN 


Library Service For Elementary Schools 
J. MCLEAN REED,f and HELEN E. WALKERt 


Wren the adoption of a modern- 
ized educational program for the 
elementary schools of Danville, Illi- 
nois, the administration was faced 
with a problem still unsolved in 
many school communities—the pro- 
vision of library books and other ma- 
terials essential to the successful 
teaching of the more progressive cur- 
riculum. 

This discussion of the library serv- 
ice that has been established to par- 
tially solve this problem may prove 
helpful to those still seeking a means 
of providing library materials for 





+ Superintendent of Schools, Danville, Iil. 
Z Library Consultant, Elementary Schools, Dan- 
ville, Ill. 
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* Miss Anthony is the 
director of libraries in the 
public schools of Alton, 
Tllinois and is a member 
of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the State Library. 
She received her bache- 
lor’s degree from Lombard 
College, Galesburg; her 
master’s from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as well 
as her degree in library 
science. She has worked 
in high schools in Illinois 
as instructor and libra- 
rian, 1930-48 and was an 
instructor in library sci- 
ence during the summer 
session at the University 
of Georgia in 1943, Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1944 and the State University 
of Iowa in 1945. She was a member of the LL.A. 
Executive Board, 1944-47; president, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, 1940; secretary, 
American Association of School Librarians, 1947- 
50; member of the high school committee, Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle, 1943-50; member of the 
evaluating committee for high school libraries, St. 
Louis, Missouri, 1951-52; and editor of “For 
School Librarians” column, ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES, since April 1949. 





their elementary schools. While it is 
far from the ultimate goal of a cen- 
tral library in every elementary 
school, Danville teachers and chil- 
dren have easy access to library 
books and materials to support and 
enrich the educational program. 


Recognition of Need 


It was in 1948-1949 that the need 
of a more adequate provision for li- 
brary materials was forcibly brought 
to the attention of the administra- 
tion and the Board of Education: 

(1) Progressive teaching person- 
nel felt a definite lack of library 
books to supplement the carefully 
selected texts of the modernized cur- 
riculum. 


(2) Teachers recognized that 
many kinds of library materials on 
all levels of reading difficulty are 
essential to the teaching of reading 
and the improvement of reading 
ability. 

(3) Teachers also realized that 
wide reading experience in all fields 
is necessary if a child is to develop, 
through his reading, the commend- 
able attitudes, appreciations, and 
characteristics of good citizenship 
that will prepare him for living in 
tomorrow’s world. 

(4) The school board recognized 
the obligation to school personnel 
and patrons to provide library books 
and materials to meet the standards 
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of the State and regional accrediting 
agencies. 

(5) With most classroom space in 
use, and elementary school enroll- 
ments increasing yearly, present 
school facilities offered. little space 
for school libraries. 


A Practical Solution 


To provide these needed library 
materials, in 1949-1950, a plan was 
designed to establish a circulating li- 
brary service for the eighteen elemen- 
tary schools, paralleling the plan for 
the distribution of audio-visual ma- 
terials already in operation. This has 
come to be known as the Danville 
Plan. It has two distinctive features, 
(1) the application of democratic 
processes in education through active 
teacher-participation in planning and 
administering the library service, and 
(2) the modification of the regional 
library plan to fulfill the needs of a 
single school district through the es- 
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tablishment of a central library to 
serve all schools in that district. 


Democratic Procedures Employed 


The administration of the Danville 
schools believes that all school per- 
sonnel should take part in the de- 
velopment of the curricular program 
and in formulating school policies 
and procedures. 

Because of the growing interest in 
a school library, and at the request 
of a number of teachers, the director 
of elementary education had been in- 
strumental in bringing to Danville a 
series of extra-mural classes in li- 
brary science, which were taught by 
Miss Marie M. Hostetter, Assistant 
Professor of Library Science at the 
Library School of the University of 
Illinois. Since February, 1949, six 
classes have been offered and -many 
Danville teachers have received train- 
ing in the use of library materials 
and techniques. Three of these 





A class at work. 
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classes had been completed before 
the Danville Plan was formulated. 
Miss Hostetter worked with the 
school personnel in planning an 
efficient library service, employing 
sound practices in library science and 
reading guidance. 

In accordance with the Danville 
policy of teacher-participation in 
planning of the educational program, 
three committees of teachers were 
appointed in February, 1950 to study 
the needs and prepare for the estab- 
lishment of the school library service. 

The steering committee worked 
out the overall pattern and policies 
of the service. They were also dele- 
gated to select the first books for the 
collection which were used as labora- 
tory materials for a class in the ad- 
ministration of school libraries then 
currently being taught by Mi§iss 
Hostetter. 

The statement committee asked 
teachers in each building to formu- 
late a cooperative answer to the one 
question, “What are the first needs 
of the children in your schools, re- 
sulting in part from home and com- 
munity influences?” Purposely this 
question did not r ention library ma- 
terials. It was designed to discover 
the needs of children that should 
guide the selection of the first books 
for the collection. From the answers 
to this question, the committee com- 
piled a composite statement of the 
immediate goals for the Danville 
Elementary School Library. 

The projects committee polled the 
teaching staff to discover the units of 
work for which they wished resource 
materials provided, inviting teachers 
to suggest titles of books they espe- 
cially desired. 


Plan of the Library Service 

In adopting the traditional regional 
library plan to fulfill the needs of the 
eighteen Danville elementary schools, 
one school library was to be estab- 
lished in a centrally located building 
from which library books and other 
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materials would be sent daily to all 
schools in the city. The inter-school 
delivery service already in operation 
to distribute audio-visual materials 
and school supplies would also serve 
the library. , 

The administration and _ steering 
committee worked with Miss Hostet- 
ter to establish desirable school li- 
brary policies and procedures: 

(1) The Danville Elementary 
School Library will supplement but 
not supplant those library services 
already available to the schools 
through the Danville Public Library. 

(2) Room collections and books 
in established school libraries are in 
great part the property of that build- 
ing and are not to become a part of 


the central book collection. 


(3) A trained librerian, with 
teaching experience and an adequate 
knowledge of child development will 
be secured to administer the library 
service. 

(4) A teacher-librarian in each 
building will be selected to be in 
charge of the library service for that 
school, and to act as coordinator 
with the central library. 

(5) A schedule was adopted for 
the acquisition of the book collection. 
A budget was proposed which al- 
lowed for the purchase of one-half 
book per child each year, and for the 
necessary shelving and equipment for 
the operation of the library. 

(6) A permanent library commit- 
tee will be appointed in September, 
1950, to supplant the steering com- 
mittee. Membership of this commit- 
tee will include one principal, and 
one representative for each of the pri- 
mary, intermediate and upper grade 
levels. 

(7) The library consultant will 
work closely with all departments in 
order to insure the integration of li- 
brary materials with the curriculum. 

(8) Schools with central libraries 
sponsored by Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations will be urged to continue 
these library projects. Other schools 
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will be encouraged to establish li- 
braries when space and funds are 
available. A library room is to be 
included in the plans for all future 
school buildings. 

(9) Since first needs of children 
change from time to time, frequent 
surveys will be made to determine 
their immediate needs. Results of 
such a survey will be a valuable aid 
in book selection. 


Operation of the Library 


The Danville Elementary School 
Library was opened for circulation in 
September, 1950. In preparation, a 
classroom in the most centrally lo- 
cated elementary school was equipped 
to care for the first year’s needs. Im- 
proved lighting, a sink, and added 
shelving converted the cloak room 
into a work room. 

The books previously selected by 
the steering committee, processed 
and cataloged as a project of the 
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class in administration of school li- 
braries, became the nucleus of the 
book collection, to which additions 
were made as rapidly as possible. 
Since a graduate librarian with the 
necessary qualifications could not be 
secured, an elementary teacher, with 
previous experience as a teacher-li- 
brarian, who had begun training in 
library science, was appointed library 
consultant. She worked part time 
during the summer to facilitate the 
opening of the library in September. 
A card catalog was established at 
the central library only. The Chil- 
dren’s Catalog, published by the H. 
W. Wilson Company, was placed in 
each building. When titles of the 
books included in the collection have 
been checked in the Children’s Cata- 
log, it will provide a substitute for 
the card catalog for that building. 
Teachers also receive stenciled lists 
of all titles in our library, arranged 
according to Dewey Decimal Classi- 





“Pupil-assistants” at work. 
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fication, with subject headings and 
grade recommendations. Lists issued 
each fall are supplemented quarterly 
with lists of added titles. 

The teacher-librarian is in charge 
of the circulation for her building 
and is responsible for keeping the 
Children’s Catalog checked up to 
date. Pupil-assistants give the 
teacher-librarian help with many of 
her duties. Monthly meetings of the 
teacher-librarians are held regularly 
to give opportunity for instructions 
and discussion of library problems. 

During the first two years of the 
service, books were loaned for a 
period of two weeks, with renewal 
privileges if the title was not on the 
waiting list. Beginning in September, 
1952, the loan period was extended 
to three weeks. 

Teachers may secure books by two 
methods. They are encouraged to 
come to the library when possible to 
make their own book selections, to 
be certain that children will receive 
the books best suited to their in- 
dividual needs. They may also order 
books through the teacher-librarian, 
using slips designed for that purpose. 
The books are packed in canvas bags 
and delivered to the school the next 
morning. 

Special book collections are pro- 
vided teachers requesting resource 
materials for units of work. Teachers 
wishing to carry on the Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle Program may borrow 
a limited number of those titles on 
long term loan. Books may be used 
in the classroom or taken home as 
the teacher wishes. Blanks are pro- 
vided on which parents indicate their 
willingness to assume responsibility 
for loss or damage to books taken 
from school by their children. 

Upper grade children serve as 
pupil assistants in the central library, 
and give invaluable help in checking 
books in and out, shelving, proces- 
sing, and other library procedures. 

Pupils do,not come individually to 
the library to borrow books as in a 
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public library, but teachers are en- 
couraged to bring in their classes for 
instruction in use of the card catalog, 
a story hour, or an inspection of the 
library and its book collection. Such 
trips are usually concluded with the 
pupils making a selection of books to 
send back to their classrooms. By 
special arrangement, pupils may also 
come to the library after school to 
make use of its facilities. 


Evaluation of the Danville Plan 


Now, at the beginning of the third 
year of service, we are convinced that 
the Danville Plan offers an effective 
means of providing a limited school 
library service. 

With 7,400 volumes now in the col- 
lection, teachers may order as many 
books as they need for their pupils. 
Circulation has steadily increased, 
with that of September, 1952, exceed- 
ing all previous monthly records. 

Teachers report that children have 
greater interest in books and reading, 
and show improvement in reading 
ability. They find the library most 
helpful in providing for each child 
books on his own reading level in all 
fields of the curriculum. Children are 
learning the pleasure of reading 
books selected to fulfill their educa- 
tional needs and enrich their daily 
living. 

The high school librarian reports 
that freshmen entering this fall are 
more keenly interested in reading and 
have a greater curiosity about the 
use of reference tools and library pro- 
cedures than ever before in her ex- 
perience in Danville. 

Circulation in the Children’s De- 
partment of the Danville Public Li- 
brary has shown a definite increase 
since the establishment of the school 
library service, showing that the 
stimulation of the children’s interest 
in reading extends far beyond the 
limits of the classroom or the school 
year. 

While the 


Danville Plan has 


solved many of our library problems, 
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others still remain. Increased circu- 
lation and the rapid expansion of the 
book collection will require added 
personnel. As the collection con- 
tinues to increase in size, it will out- 
grow the space in the central library. 
Then, basic book collections of sev- 
eral hundred volumes, chosen to ful- 
fill the seceds of the school may be 
placed in each building. A book- 
mobile is being considered as a means 
of distributing the more current 
materials. 


Within the past two years, the 
Danville Plan has proven that an 
effective library service can be eco- 
nomically and quickly established, 
which will provide children and 
teachers with those library materials 
essential to the successful use of a 
modern curriculum, while serving as 
an approach to the ideal school li- 
brary situation—the cherished goal of 
a central library in every elementary 
school. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
SPRING WORKSHOP ANNOUNCED 


“Child Growth Through Under- 
standing and Books” has been se- 
lected as the theme of the Spring 
Workshop sponsored by the Illinois 
Association of School Librarians. 
The theme and speakers were re- 
cently announced by Miss Viola 
James, Program Chairman of IASL 
and Instructor at the University of 
Illinois Library School. 


The Workshop is scheduled for 
April 17-19 at the Illinois Hotel in 
Bloomington, Illinois. Heading the 
list of outstanding speakers is Dr. 
Robert J. Havighurst, Committee on 
Human Development, University of 
Chicago, who will speak on “The 
Developing Child.” Also scheduled is 
Dr. Helen M. Robinson, Director of 
Reading Clinics, University of Chi- 
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cago, who will discuss “The Poor 
Readers, Why?” 

Panel discussions and Question 
Box periods are slated to follow. Li- 
brary .consultants will also be on 
‘hand to help librarians and teacher- 


librarians with individual problems. 


Miss Myrtle Ellis, Elmhurst, Presi-. 


dent of IASL is urging all school li- 
brarians in Illinois to attend. 
aE oo Ed cd aK 


“School Libraries and How to Im- 
prove Them” published by the State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa., is 
addressed to all persons interested in 
school libraries. It should be of 
value to: 


1. Boards of Education 

2. Superintendents and principals 
3. Teachers 

4. Librarians 
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By reading it, members of boards 
of education may better understand 
why school libraries are needed and 
what contributions they can make. 
School administrators can get a sum- 
mary of accepted standards and 
goals, with concise statements of a 
few principles. 

Teachers will find specific sugges- 
tions on how to secure greatest edu- 
cational benefits from both library 
and librarians. 


School librarians can review cer- 
tain philosophies and principles of 
librarianship and check the suggested 
readings for any they may have 
missed. Copies may be obtained 
from: Ralph A. Fritz, Director of 
Library Education, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pa. 


THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 
Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under Direction of ERNEsT J. REECE* — 


Below in Table I are shown the quarterly values of the Index of Illinois 
Public Library Circulation for 1951 and 1952. 


Table 1. 


Illinois Public Library Circulation by Three-month Periods Since 


January, 1951. Based on a Sample of 36 Libraries (Circulation for 





the Corresponding Three-month Period of 1939 = 100.) 


This index is a statistical measure of the rate of circulation achieved by 
Illinois Public Libraries as compared with their circulation in 1939. The 
index is based on current monthly circulation reports from 36 libraries, which 
as a group are known to constitute a representative sample of all the public 
libraries in the State. The figures below are percentages based on 100 as the 
actual circulation of the libraries in the sample group for the corresponding 
quarter of 1939. The figure for each quarter is that percentage which is larger 
than the rates of circulation of exactly one-half of the 36 libraries for the 
three months in question, and is smaller than the rates of circulation of the 
other half of the 36 libraries. For further information on the Illinois Index 
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Mar June Sept. Dec 
ES ae se Se a 72 86 84 72 
RE kisah o gic eh wine Soe berweee 72 74 89 
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HAISH LIBRARY, DEKALB, ILL. 


PHYLLIS MAGGEROLIt 


S EaRCHING back into the records for 
the knowledge and inspiration to tell 
how a particular public library came 
to be, one is struck by the similarity 
of that pattern of development to 
others one has read about. This pat- 
tern of reading rooms presided over 
by genteel ladies traced on through 
to the hustling multi-purpose libra- 
ries of today has its counterpart in 
many American towns and cities. 
The tax-supported library service of 
today was often shaped out of the 
needs and the desires of the nucleus 
community, through the dreams and 
work of a small pioneer group. Thus 
the unborn city libraries found their 
champion and their beginnings. We 
can claim no startling deviation. For, 
thus, too, did the DeKalb Public Li- 
brary have its beginning. y 

Our pioneer band was the local 
Woman’s Club. In 1893 they estab- 
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lished a reading room, open seven 
days and six evenings a week, on the 
second floor of the city hall, which 
was staffed by volunteers. 

A quaint faithful attendance rec- 
ord book occupied a good bit of the 
ladies fond (one senses!) attention. 
Reading it now fills one with nos- 
talgia for days when a patron was a 
“visitor” and the spidery fine hand- 
written story recreates drowsy sunny 
afternoons near the turn of the cen- 
tury when leisurely hours spent read- 
ing issues of “Puck” and “Judge” 
seemed natural and wonderful. This 
retrospect record is so vivid one al- 
most hears the persistent buzzing of a 
fly in the quiet room—the only dis- 
turbance. Certainly other noise was 
not allowed! One stern entry com- 
plains: “Usually the boys are very 
quiet but tonight four of the boys 
were noisy. They did not care about 
reading and soon went home. I wish 
the directors had happened in about 
that time.” 

The hopeful phrases: “every day 
there are new faces,” “even strangers 
come to look,” and “there is reason 
to believe interest is growing,” trace 
a gentle pattern of patience and evi- 
dence a deeply implanted wish to 
provide both a place and materials 
to read. The modest boasts of a 
“steady increase” and the “lively eve- 
ning with 15 visitors” might cause 
us to smile indulgently at tiny begin- 
nings except for remembering how 
great is our debt to these women, 
who, perhaps, even in their most ex- 
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travagent planning, did not antici- 
pate the far-reaching effects of their 
initial efforts. . 

It was late in 1895 that the city 
council, acting on the impetus set in 
motion by the Woman’s Club, passed 
an ordinance establishing the public 
library and regulating the use of it. 
In September of that year a board 
was appointed by the mayor and 
they in turn appointed, at $3 per 
week, the first city librarian. She was 
Mrs. Eliza Murray, who had been 
active in sponsoring the project from 
the beginning and she remained in 
that post until 1928, shortly before 
the library moved into its present 
location. Between the years 1923- 
1931 the library was housed on the 
second floor of the local newspaper 
building. 

The wholesale removal of the pub- 
lic library to the Haish Memorial Li- 
brary Building in 1931 represents a 
tremendously important turn of good 
fortune for the people of DeKalb, 
for not only was the building beauti- 
ful beyond the wildest aspirations of 
so small a city but it meant that 
here, finally, was a building in which 
the library could put down roots and 
grow. Here the library could find 
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fruition as a genuine asset to the 
community. Here, with adequate 
space and with an attractive setting, 
the library could ask for and receive 
recognition as an important phase of 
community life. 

The memorial library building is 
the gift of Jacob Haish, one of De- 
Kalb’s early settlers and patentee of 
the then much-needed, highly-prized 
farmers’ friend, barbed wire. It is a 
simple building of Indiana limestone, 
whose beauty depends on wall sur- 
faces, color, textures and propor- 
tion. Also, there is the additional 
asset of a long wing which is an art 
gallery, permitting the library to 
sponsor art exhibits and a variety of 
displays. Fred Torrey, noted Chi- 
cago artist, created six sculptured 
panels, four of which depict the fields 
of art, history, fiction and science 
and two representing the “author” 
and the “student”. Herringbone 
cork-tile laid floors, Kasota marble 
walls and weathered oak bookcases 
against soft green walls make for an 
easy-to-clean interior and, equally 
important, a cheerful airy bright 
one. Two huge vaulted windows at 
either end of the reading rooms bring 
the outdoors in and beautifully frame 


? 





The Haish Library. 
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four glorious midwestern season 
changes for the readers and the staff. 

In 1931, then, the building prob- 
lem had been met. DeKalb could 
now concentrate its efforts on ac- 
cumulating a collection worthy of its 
home. An even greater end must be 
achieved and it was wisely voiced by 
the president of the board, Swen 
Parson, at the dedication ceremony: 
“Today we have this building— a 
dream come true. But the building 
is futile unless there are readers of 
books. It is the hope of the library 
board that the people will come to 
the building and partake of its con- 
tents.” 

This thought has essentially be- 
come the guiding motivation of all 
library activities since that Sunday 
afternoon. To achieve this end we 
pursue a number of activities. 
Selecting as fine a collection as cir- 
cumstances permit is, of course, 
prerequisite to all of these. In this 
the library has been substantially 
aided by memorial gifts which sup- 
plement tax funds. Notable among 
these is the gift of Verna M. News- 
ham who left a large share of her 
estate to the library, specifically 
designating that the income be used 
for the, purchase of non-fiction ma- 
terials. The gift has made it possible 
to add many more volumes each year 
than would otherwise have been 
added. 

Story hours are high on the list of 
ways to create readers of books. Ours 
are provided to the children through 
a cooperative project of the library 
and students of the college located 
in DeKalb. They get valuable ex- 
perience; we get eager-to-please en- 
thusiastic raconteurs. Staff-time 
doesn’t always allow for the special 
preparations required of story-telling. 
This is a happy solution. 

We try to heed the admonition 
public libraries are always hearing 
that they must advertise, by doing 
just that, in as many ways as staff 
time and advertising channels per- 
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mit. One of two regular features is 
a weekly “THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SUGGESTS FOR YOUR READ- 
ING” column which appears in the 
local newspapers. The other is a 
fifteen minute radio show on De- 
Kalb’s radio station. Many librarians 
have asked. us if we think a radio 
show proves helpful in making a 
community more library conscious. 
Our answer is “yes”—‘“definitely 
yes”. We also like to explain that 
it sometimes takes time to. build an 
audience—this is the discouraging 
aspect. Once developed your audi- 
ence will respond in encouraging and 
helpful ways. We follow two main 
objects in planning our programs. 
First, we stress variety, slanting the 
material to please different portions 
of the audience each week. And 
secondly, we exploit local talent and 
local interest. We never try to com- 
pete with important highly-paid and 
enormously advertised programs. But 
we have discovered that our com- 
munity members are very interested 
in what their neighbors are reading 
and doing. The radio appearance of 
our local bird-watcher hobbyist sells 
our collection of bird guides and our 
bird call record albums in a most 
effective way. Her appearance has 
given her hobby to the town and she, 
now, frequently has requests to 
speak at civic club meetings and in 
classrooms—all tying in nicely with 
public relations. A visiting author 
does give a special fillip to the show 
and in the past year we have enter- 
tained Jene Barr, Lillian Budd, Betty 
Russell, Mary Gehr and Rosamund 
Du Jardin. But the “bread and but- 
ter” of the programs is still material 
whose interest is centered in DeKalb 
and which can be tied in with our 
book collection and other materials. 

Another special activity we feel 
may be of interest to other librarians 
is one which grew out of the desire 
of one of our young eager readers. 
She came in bubbling with excite- 
ment a little better than a year ago 
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bursting with “AN IDEA”. She 
loved reading and wanted nothing so 
much as the chance to talk about 
her reading with other girls. Out of 
that exciting moment, in our lives as 
well as hers, has been created the 
GIRLS’ LIBRARY CLUB, open to 
all interested girls in the. fifth through 
the eighth grades. The grade limits 


. were imposed solely to keep the read- 


ing and interest levels approximately 
the same, and to make the club some- 
thing for lower graders to look for- 
ward to. Last year we had fourth 
grade children waiting for this fall 
when they too could come to “library 
club”. 

Never let it be said that a child 
does not read with her mind as well 
as her eyes! One after-school session 
spent with these discerning readers 
would prove how false that idea is! 
It is a revealing experience to hear 
them relate their reading adventures 
to their own lives as did one silver- 
haired sixth grader when she said, 
“I felt badly about having always 
moved about so much that I never 
had a chance to make friends and 
join clubs until I read Canvas 
Castle. In the book Maidie says 
that ‘home is where the heart is’ and 
I understood then that that is how 
it must be for me, too.” This privi- 
lege of hearing how a book has 
helped a child in such a practical 
fashion is to have an experience that 
ought make for better librarianship, 
because it is to be reminded that 
books do change lives, that they 
often can explain life to us, and that 
they possess remarkable powers for 
aiding us in making maximum use 
of our potential personalities. 

We strongly subscribe to these 
sentiments expressed, also, at the 
dedication of our building: “This 
house we have builded is more than 
a house of stone. It is builded of de- 
sires and dreams, of the hunger to 
know, the urge to achieve. That as 
it becomes a storehouse of books, it 
may become, for all the community, 
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a storehouse of the living wisdom of 
the centuries.” Since that day, of 
course, libraries have experienced a 
growing awareness that “living wis- 
dom” can be found in various guises, 
and they have come to make allow- 
ances for that variety in the packag- 
ing of “wisdom”. When it is found 
now in records, films, etc., librarians 
are finding means for including these 
newer communication media in their 
library holdings. 

One of these supplementary ma- 
terials was made possible for us 
through the gift to the library of a 
projected book machine and the 
core of a library of books to be used 
with it. It was the gift of the Women 
of the Moose of the city. 

A few years ago a phonograph rec- 
ord library was established by the 
FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 
members, the same faithful group 
which during the long lean years of 
the depression labored long and 
successfully to supply the library 
with their basic tool, books. The 
record library has grown rapidly, fast 
becoming a popular phase of library 
service. The original library is now 
added to and maintained by the li- 
brary budget. 

One audio-visual project which is 
still in the embryo stage is a plan for 
weekly showings of films at the library 
for interested persons, presented with 


.the cooperation of the Visual Educa- 


tion Department of the Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College. 

Our library at DeKalb now bears 
now physical or organizational re- 
semblance to our early ancestor— 
that first reading room. But one im- 
portant goal surely makes an inde- 
structable bond between those yester- 
days and our today. It is our mutual 
preoccupation with the world of 
words and the thoughts they create 
as they are linked together phrase 
by phrase, sentence by sentence. We, 
too, desire to stimulate intellectual 
excitement by bringing people and 
ideas together. 
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AROUND THE STATE 








What's News in Library Service 





The 10th annual Reading Institute 
at Temple University is scheduled 
for February 2-6, 1953 with the 
theme “Curriculum Approach to 
Reading Instruction.” The purpose 
of this institute is to point out the 
needs for an integrated program of 
reading in every phase of the child’s 
school curriculum. Temple Univer- 
sity Reading Clinic Staff, their col- 
leagues and distinguished specialists 
in reading will contribute to the ac- 
tivities. Members of the Institute 
staff are selected on the basis of their 
professional contributions to develop- 
ment, corrective or remedial reading. 
The Institute will include laboratory 
practice, demonstrations, program 
evaluation and special conferences 
with members of the Institute staff. 
Advanced registration is required. 
For information write: Emmett Al- 
bert Betts, Director, The Reading 
Clinic, Temple University, Broad and 
Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 
22, Pennsylvania. 
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“Where to go for U.N. informa- 
tion” is a recently issued pamphlet 
giving sources of information in the 
U.S. about the United Nations and 
the United Nations specialized agen- 
cies. Copies of the pamphlet may be 
secured from the U.S. Superintendent 
of Documents for 15c. 

es es 6 © 

Elizabeth Ogan has been appointed 
librarian of the South Beloit, Il. 
Public Library. 

: 2 2:¢ * 

The Board of Directors of the 

Joliet Public Library have “accepted 


with regret” the resignation of Lester 
F. Filson, librarian of the Joliet Pub- 
lic Library. Mr. and Mrs. Filson 
plan to live in Kansas. 

*K 1K aK * * 


Frederick Wezeman has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Oak Park 
Public Library. He will assume his 
duties in the middle of January. Mr. 
Wezeman has been librarian of the 
Racine, Wis. Public Library. 

. +. € os 


A “World Handbook of Educa- 
tional Organization and Statistics,” 
470-page reference book (Columbia 
University Press, $6.50) presenting 
basic data on the educational systems 
of 57 countries, has recently been 
published by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). 

The Handbook is the first world 
survey of its kind to be published 
since a smaller volume was issued in 
1932 by the International Bureau of 
Education (an organization with 
which UNESCO cooperates). It pre- 
sents a brief but complete survey of 
each national system of education in- 
cluding adult and fundamental edu- 
cation programs. As far as possible 
the presentation is uniform, to assist 
in analysis and comparative study. 

For each country, the Handbook 
gives statistics on the essential facts 
of the educational system (the num- 
ber of public and private schools, 
pupils, teachers, etc.), as well as ex- 
planatory texts analyzing the educa- 
tional administration, organization 
and budget. 

An international glossary of edu- 
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cational terms covers current words 
and phrases, with brief definitions 
and translations, used in the various 
countries described in the Handbook. 
The material was prepared with 
the help of Ministries of Education, 
National Commissions for UNESCO, 
Central Statistical Offices, and many 
other agencies and individuals. 


* *£* * K 


Arthur Whitenack has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Joliet Public 
Library. Mr. Whitenack has been 
the librarian of the Reddick Library, 
Ottawa, III. 


SS £3 @ ® 


H. A. Tollefson, director of library 
service, Film Council of America, has 
announced the following libraries in 
Illinois as preview centers: Decatur 
Public Library; Evanston Public Li- 
brary; Moline Public Library; Rock- 
ford Public Library; Illinois State 
Library; University of Illinois Li- 
brary School as a project for their 
audio-visual students. 


* * *£ * 


The 25th anniversary year of 
Brotherhood Week will be observed 
February 15-22, 1953. This year 
three educational leaders are acting 
as co-chairman of the Schools and 
Colleges Committee for Brother- 
hood Week. The co-chairmen for 
1953 are Laurence D. Haskew, Dean 
of the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Texas; Sister Mary Madeleva, 
C.S.C., President of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Notre Dame; and Joseph B. 
Gittler, Professor of Anthropology 
and Sociology, Iowa State College. 
In observance of Brotherhood Week 
the co-chairmen have issued a kit of 
materials that might suggest ideas 
for publicity and other activities dur- 
ing this week. Copies of the kit and 
other information may be secured 
from the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Inc., 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16 . 
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The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment has encouraged the estab- 
lishment of college-community eco- 
nomic research centers in various 
parts of the country. CED has re- 
cently issued a pamphlet giving a 
brief account of the organization and 
growth of these research centers 
which libraries will find _ useful. 
Copies may be secured from The 
Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment, 444 Madison Avenue, New 


York 22. 
a we 


The University of Illinois Library 
—Chicago Undergraduate Division 
with the cooperation of the Reading 
and Study Skills Committee of the 
Student Counseling Bureau has re- 
cently prepared a bibliography on 
reading and study skills. The list is 
intended not only for those who feel 
that their reading and study tech- 
niques are causing a decrease in 
efficiency but for those who want a 
wider knowledge of reading and 
study skills. Information on the 
bibliography may be secured from 
David K. Maxfield, Librarian, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, 
Chicago Undergraduate Division, 
Navy Pier, Chicago, Ill. (Books 
listed are in the collection at the IIli- 
nois State Library and are available 
through inter-library loan. 


* * *£ * 


At its January 1952 meeting, the 
Board of Directors of the Midwest 
Inter-Library Center, 5721 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Chicago, considered 
a proposal to extend the use of the 
Center collections to institutions not 
members of the corporation and to 
their scholars. An exchange of views 
at that time had been followed by cor- 
respondence among members of the 
Board, and at the May’3 meeting the 
following policy was adopted: “Re- 
solved that for a two-year period the 
use of the books, periodicals, news- 
papers, and other materials in the 
Midwest Inter-Library Center is ex- 
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tended to any serious reader not at- 
tached to a participating institution, 
provided that he has exhausted the 
resources of his own institution and 
sources nearer at hand than the 
Center. Mail-order use is upon the 
request of an established library and 
conforms to the National Inter-Li- 
brary Loan Code. In any conflict, 
member users have priority over non- 
member users, eg., inter-library loans 
to non-members are subject to im- 
mediate recall, cubicle space is not 
available to a non-member user if 
needed by a member user.” Although 
I.S.L. is not a member of the Mid- 
west Inter-Library Center, the new 
policy of the Center permits the Li- 
brary to use the collections stored in 
the Center. 
: => 42 @ 

A tool to fit a special need. That 
—in 7 werds—is Subject Headings 
for Children’s Materials, by Eloise 
Rue and Effie LaPlante. Published 
this month by the American Library 
Association, this book was particu- 
larly designed to fit the needs of 
school and_ children’s librarians. 
There are several subject headings 
lists available for both large and 
small general and special libraries. 
But none of them is currently pin- 
pointed toward the needs of the 
cataloger of children’s materials. 

Nation-wide curriculum research, 
as well as school and public library 
surveys of what children ask for and 
how they ask for it, made one thing 
clear: 


Children’s interests are universal 
but their vocabulary and learning 
processes are still growing. There- 
fore there is a need for subject 
headings which anticipate  chil- 
dren’s approach to a wide variety 
of material but which employ 
terminology familiar to them. 


Subject Headings for Children’s Ma- 
terial by Rue and LaPlante is the 
solution to the problem posed by 
those findings. 
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Variations and adaptations of sub- 
ject cataloging are developed as the 
basic principles are applied to special 
collections or general collections for 
limited or specific users. Subject 
Headings is intended for use by the 
school or public librarian wherever he 
or she brings together material for 
use by children from the elementary 
through the junior high school level. 
It consequently allows for needed 
modifications. A section of the Pref- 
ace is helpfully devoted to “Sugges- 
tions for use of this list.” 


* * *&* K 


Mr. Ben Thomas, author of a new 
biography, entitled Abraham Lin- 
coln, presented his manuscript of the 
book and related papers to the Li- 
brary of Congress today (Wednes- 
day, November 19). The presenta- 
tion was made at a luncheon, which 
was attended by Lincoln experts, Li- 
brary Officials, and representatives of 
the publisher. 

The Acting Librarian of Congress, 
Verner W. Clapp, accepted the man- 
uscript on behalf of the Library and 
the Nation. It will be preserved in 
the Library’s Manuscripts Division, 
which has custody of the national 
collection of about 2,000 of Lincoln’s 
own manuscripts as well as some 
17,000 letters sent to him. 

Mr. Alfred A. Knopf, Jr., of Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., publishers of the 
biography, explained that his firm 
asked Mr. Thomas to write this 
biography because of his experience 
as a former secretary of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Association and as an 
editorial adviser on the forthcoming 
edition of the collected works of 
Abraham Lincoln and because of his 
interest in and study of the man over 
a period of several decades. All this 
put him in a position to take ad- 
vantage of the enormous quantity of 
new information and material about 
Lincoln. The publishers expect that 
the biography will become the stand- 
ard short life of Lincoln for this gen- 
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eration as Lord Charnwood’s book 
was for the last generation. 

In making the presentation, Mr. 
Thomas said he believes two things 
will particularly impress the reader 
of this biography: first, Lincoln’s re- 
markable growth from a young, un- 
lettered. hired man to one of the 
world’s greatest figures, and second, 
the meaning that Lincoln’s life holds 
for Americans today. 


* * +#£ * * 


From the Toledo Public Library 
Staff Association: “Staff morale or 
team spirit is a two-way affair; 
based on mutual respect and a desire 
to contribute constructively. A staff, 
or a part of it, can get so in the habit 
of griping among themselves, ex- 
changing criticisms of the manage- 
ment or of other staff members to 
such an extent that morale is badly 
weakened. To improve morale, the 
first essential is communication, and 
the second is a spirit of personal for- 
bearance. 

The “grape-vine” commonly car- 
ries rumors, real news, and criticism 
of the way the library is run. No 
doubt every large institution has 
something of the sort. The trouble 
is, talking on the grape-vine is not a 
full substitute for talking through 
Official channels so that misunder- 
standings can be cleared, injustices 
righted, and bona fide grievances dif- 
ferentiated from chronic carping. 
And it builds up a false idea that 
the interests of the staff differ from 
those of the administrators. Wouldn’t 
everybody be happier if all beefs 
were dealt with in a _ constructive 
way?” (From—The TEE-TEE, in 
SORT, Vol. XIV No. 1, p. 4, Nov. 52. 

Soe 


The Library of Congress has re- 
cently published a 163-page biblio- 
graphical guide to books and period- 
ical literature dealing with the region 
of Southeast Asia. Entitled South- 
east Asia: An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy of Selected Reference Sources, it 
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is another of the Library’s publica- 
tions designed to assist research 
workers in finding material about 
certain geographical areas, particu- 
larly those that are important in cur- 
rent world affairs. 

Compiled by Cecil Hobbs of the 
Library’s Division of Orientalia, 
Southeast Asia is divided into seven 
parts: Southeast Asia in general, 
Burma, Thailand, Indochina, Ma- 
laya, Indonesia, and the Philippines. 
Each part lists works dealing with 
the following subjects: general back- 
ground—including geography and 
physical setting; history, politics, and 
government; economics—including 
agriculture, labor, commerce and 
trade, transportation and communi- 
cations, and population; social con- 
ditions—including education, health, 
and ethnology; and cultural life— 
including language, literature, fine 
arts, and religion. 

The annotations accompanying the 
entries provide information about the 
contents and a description of the sig- 
nificant maps, photographs, statis- 
tical tables, charts, and the like. Most 
of the publications listed in the 
bibliography were issued during the 
past decade, but older works are 
cited when they contain significant 
information about the region. There 
is a combined subject, title, and 
author index. 

Southeast Asia may be purchased 
from the Card Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C., for 
$1.15 a copy. 


* *£ * *& 


A Guide to the Map Collection in 
the University of Illinois Library is 
the title of the December 1952 issue 
in the University of Illinois Library 
School’s series of Occasional Papers. 
This is no. 31 in the series and was 
written by Bill M. Woods, Map Li- 
brarian and Instructor in Library 
Science at the University of Illinois 
Library. The paper discusses the 
holdings of the University of Illinois 
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Map Library and evaluates the cov- 
erage, by maps and atlases, of the 
various parts of the world. Mr. 
Woods also describes the books, 
gazetteers, periodicals, and pamphlets 
which supplement the library’s map 
collection. 

A copy of this paper will be sent 
to any individual or institution with- 
out charge. Any library can receive 
automatically a copy of each issue in 
the series, if a request is made to this 
effect. The submission of manu- 
scripts for publication in the series is 
encouraged. Address all communica- 
tions to Editor, Occasional Papers, 
University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


* * *£ * * 


With a copy of the new, 13th edi- 
tion of the Catalog of Reprints in 
Series (H. W. Wilson Co., 276p., 
$4.00 including a Spring 1953 Sup- 
plement) before him, this reviewer is 
somewhat at a loss as to how to 
properly appraise its social signifi- 
cance. 

That it is a social-economic boon 
to the discriminating and thrifty is 
beyond doubt. It is obviously a val- 
uable buying guide to thousands of 
time-tested, and often-times sturdily 
bound and handsomely illustrated 
books. It brings together all of the 
thousands of books available in 92 
popular reprint series. It describes 
each series with complete buying in- 
formation, price, paging, illustrations, 
binding, etc. Numerically, Grosset & 
Dunlap tops the list with 748 reprints 
in series, Pocket Books is second with 
625 titles, and E. P. Dutton’s Every- 
man’s is third with 541 titles. 

The Queen of the reprint authors 
is Grace Livingston Hill with 70 titles 
in print. How many can you name? 
Seventeen editions of the Tale of 
Two Cities ranging in price from 25c 
to $5., and each worth every cent 
asked, are described. It is a worth- 
while book in many printings and 
multiple readings. But so is the more 
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readable Vanity Fair, available in 
only 8 editions. Why? The Catalog 
discloses 12 Oliver Twists and 12 
Tom Sawyers. Shakespeare rates 
scarcely more than half a column 
while the editions of Dickens run to 
three and one-half columns. Walter 
Scott has two columns, and Dumas, 
Thackeray and Tolstoi reprints oc- 
cupy more than a column. The rise 
of Erle Stanley Gardner is note- 
worthy, although the Zane Grey list- 
ings require more space. 

Is there any social significance in 
this? Books are reprinted for profit 
and for many sales. Publishers must 
know their market. It has been said, 
“Tell me what you read and I’ll tell 
you what you are.” This dictum 
must apply to nation as well as in- 
dividual. What does the Catalog 
prove? Sophocles, Herodotus, Euri- 
pedes, Thucydides and Hippocrates 
are among the earliest of the im- 
mortals with books in print. Your 
reviewer could give you only vague 
and brief resumes of each. Then in 
turning the pages, the name of author 
Sallust caught his eye This called 
for consulting a handy reference 
source to discover that Sallust was a 
bit of an adulterer, a Roman Senator 
of 50 B.C., and a “masterful his- 
torian.” Karl Marx is available in 
three editions, but there is no Hitler’s 
once so available Mein Kampf. Why? 

The Catalog raises many whys. 
It suggests a source for a scholar to 
trace the thinking of the past and of 
today. It would be an interesting 
study. But that, of course, is not 
the Catalog’s function. It is a guide, 
and a good one, for the discriminat- 
ing and thrifty buyer of time-tested 
books. 

* * * a K 

Martin Rossoff’s USING YOUR 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY (75p., 
32 ills., 70c for single copies), just 
issued by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, is an attractively written and 
copiously illustrated introduction to 
the use of the school library. The 
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first new library handbook published 
by Wilson in more than a decade, it 
provides a fresh approach to the sub- 
ject, both in method and in scope. 

The author’s method of teaching 
library use is an interesting departure 
from the traditional formula. Taking 
a leaf from modern educational prac- 
tice, he presents information about 
library tools, not by devoting a de- 
scriptive unit to each tool in turn, 
but by offering the reader a series of 
typical reference assignments, each 
involving the use of a variety of tools. 

The method is strictly functional. 
Only so much information is given 
about the use of each tool as is per- 
tinent to the assignment in question. 
The most frequently used tools—the 
card catalog, the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, and the ency- 
clopedia—are introduced cumula- 
tively, different instances of their use 
being given in successive units. Since 
the account of each tool is clearly 
motivated by a definite reference 
problem, there is little occasion for 
the student’s attention to wander, as 
it might in a more abstract discus- 
sion. 

The author’s refreshingly direct 
and readable style and the carefully 
chosen illustrations — photographs, 
drawings, and reproductions of cards 
—also help to keep interest alive. An 
additional attraction for the student 
is the brevity of the manual. It does 
not attempt to tell all, only the essen- 
tials, and it can be read easily in one 
or two sittings. 

The first four units present the 
reference assignments and the tools 
used in connection with them. Unit 
One, “A Topic in Biography,” 
shows how to find information about 
Bing Crosby through the card cata- 
log, the Readers’ Guide, Current 
Biography, Who’s Who in America, 
and other sources. Twelve illustra- 
tions clarify details of the presenta- 
tion. 

The three following units deal 
similarly with topics in _ science 
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(Guided Missiles), geography (In- 
dia), and social studies (Labor and 
Labor Unions). Each of these units 
gives additional instances of the use 
of the card catalog and the Readers’ 
Guide. Unit Two introduces the en- 
cyclopedia in connection with the 
search for information on Guided 
Missiles, and Units Three and Four 
also contain encyclopedia references. 
Other tools, such as the information 
file, almanacs, atlases, and gazeteers, 
are described in connection with the 
topics which call for their use. 

Unit Five, “Preparing the Report,” 
supplements the information given in 
the reference assignments with prac- 
tical advice on taking notes and pre- 
paring a list of works consulted. It 
also points out some of the uses of 
the dictionary for report writers. 

Going somewhat beyond the scope 
of the conventional library handbook, 
the last three units remind the stu- 
dent of the library’s resources for 
personal guidance and for recrea- 
tional reading and offer suggestions 
for building a home library. Unit 
Six, “The Problems of Young 
People,” describes books and other 
literature dealing with personal ad- 
justment, the choice of a career, and 
the choice of a college. Unit Seven, 
“Choosing a Book to Read” briefly 
explains the subject classification of 
books, stresses the values of recrea- 
tional reading, and cites some read- 
ing lists for young people. The final 
unit, “Building a Home Library,” 
recommends a few basic reference 
works for the home and lists and 
briefly annotates some good books 
available in paper-covered editions. 

Martin Rossoff is a graduate of 
New York University and of the 
Columbia University School of Li- 
brary Service. He also holds a 
master’s degree from the Graduate 
Faculties of Columbia University. He 
began teaching in New York City 
schools in 1934. Since 1941 (except 
while on military leave) he has been 
engaged in school library work, and 
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for the past five years he has been in 
charge of the James Madison High 
School Library in Brooklyn. 
Single-copy and quantity prices for 
USING YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY are as follows: 


SY GE 5 don ceveutnna 70c each 
10 or more copies for class- 

room use in one order. .50c each 
Oe WE ads 8oeh ede uka 45c each 
a CL wo > eeeclned eae 40c each 


Recognizing the need for trained 
people in the field of library work 
with children and youth, the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is offering for the year 
1953-54 two fellowships of $1,000 
each for training in this special field. 
One fellowship will be made avail- 
able in each of the two accredited 
schools of library science in the 
State, the University of California at 
Berkeley and the University of 
Southern California. 


Applicants should have strong aca- 
demic records and special qualifica- 
tions for library work with children 
and young people. The fellowships 
are open to residents of any state, 
but the recipients will be expected to 
work with children or young people 
in a California library for at least 
two years after graduation. 


Awards will be announced early in 
1953. Applications at the University 
of California must be filed by Feb- 
ruary 20, 1953; at the University of 
Southern California by April 1, 1953. 
Applicants interested in the fellow- 
ship at the University of California 
should write for application blanks 
and further information to J. Periam 
Danton, Dean, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of California, Berke- 
ley 4, California. Applicants inter- 
ested in the University of Southern 
California should write to Lewis F. 
Stieg, Director, School of Library 
Science, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7, California. 
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The Library of Congress today an- 
nounced the names of the composers 
who have received commissions to 
write new works during 1952 from 
the Serge Koussevitzky Music Foun- 
dation in the Library of Congress. 
When the composers have completed 
their commissions, the original man- 
uscripts will be added to the Kous- 
sevitzky Foundation Collection in 
the Library, which now contains the 
autograph scores of works commis- 
sioned previously by the Kousse- 
vitzky Foundation in the Library 
and by the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation, Inc. 

The composers and the types of 
works commissioned during 1952 are: 
Carlos Chavez of Mexico, an or- 
chestral work; Raymond Chevreuille 
of Belgium, an orchestral work; 
Georges Enesco of Rumania, an 
orchestral work; Paul Ben-Haim of 
Israel, an orchestral composition for 
the King David Festival to be held 
in Jerusalem; Bernard Rogers, a trio 
for strings; Wallingford Riegger, with 
the suggestion that the composition 
be a major work for two pianos; and 
Vincent Persichetti, a quintet for 
piano and strings. The last three 
composers named are American. 

The Serge Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation in the Library was estab- 
lished in December 1949 by the 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation, 
Inc., now celebrating the tenth anni- 
versary of its creation by the late Dr. 
Koussevitzky. The two foundations 
have commissioned more than 50 
works by composers in the United 
States, Europe, and Latin America. 
Many of these works have become 
important items in the repertoire of 
symphony orchestras and chamber 
music ensembles. 

Through the generosity and wis- 
dom of Dr. and Mrs. Koussevitzky, 
the world’s resources for the study of 
twentieth-century music in the Li- 
brary have been increased. The 
Serge Koussevitzky Music Founda- 
tion in the Library provides a per- 
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manently active stimulus in behalf 
of the art of music and for the ac- 
cumulation of important sources for 
its study and investigation. 


* * *£ * * 


Will you assist the ALA Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young 
People to help the children of Italy 
erect a monument to Pinocchio in 
his home town of Collodi near 
Pascia? It was in Collodi, over 
seventy years ago, that a penniless 
newspaper man, Carlos Lorenzini, 
created the immortal puppet, Pinoc- 
chio. 


The children in Italy have already 
started to collect pennies, and we 
have been invited by Professor 
Camillo P. Merlino of Boston Uni- 
versity to help. It was he who first 
suggested, to the Italian officials a 
monument for Pinocchio. 


If each librarian would keep a 
record of daily receipts, convert the 
pennies into a final check made pay- 
able to, and forward (on January 
15) with a statement to Evelyn R. 
Robinson — Pennies for Pinocchio 
Fund— the Committee will see that 
a final check is sent to Mayor 
Rolando Anzillotti of Pescia, Italy. 
The Committee will also recommend 
to Mayor Anzillotti that the balance 
of the money collected not needed for 
the statue be used as the beginning 
of a fund for an International Youth 
Library in that part of Italy. 


The Committee is leaving the de- 
tails of publicity, displays, and 
methods of collecting pennies to the 
children’s librarians. If possible, 
however, we would appreciate it if 
you and the libraries could finance 
the expenses involved, since we would 
like to send as many “pennies” as 
possible to the children of Pescia. 


The Committee thinks that the 
American children will welcome this 
opportunity to say “thank you” for 
Pinocchio. We feel that this project 
may well promote closer ties between 
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American and Italian children 
through their mutual friend—that 
lovable puppet—Pinocchio. 


* *£ *£* *& * 


The Illinois State Library has 
weekly broadcasts over the following 
stations: WILL, Urbana; WCNT, 
Centralia; WBIK (FM), Chicago. 


* * * * * 


Miss Fern Brewer, librarian, pub- 
lic library, Carbondale writes: “The 
Public Library of Carbondale cele- 
brated Book Week Nov. 16-22, 1952 
with a special program for children. 
The theme “Reading is fun” was 
stressed by a display of new books 
arranged in groups to interest read- 
ers of different ages. The local book 
store added to the Library collection 
for display. The colorful Book-Week 
poster, streamers, and stand-up book 
characters provided a friendly at- 
mosphere and setting for a story 
hour each day. A guest was invited 
to tell the stories from 3:30 to 4:30 
P.M., two of the speakers drew their 
own illustrations, which were given 
to the children at the close of the 
hour, about 50 attended each day, 
and a number of parents came with 
their children. 


Six Grade School teachers accom- 
panied their pupils to visit the Li- 
brary during this week. Mrs. Brimm 
our children’s librarian acquainted 
the groups with the service of the 
Library. In addition to borrowing 
books and magazines, boys and girls 
have the privilege of listening to 
records and looking at view-master 
reels in the children’s reading room. 
Mrs. Brimm also told each group a 
story and the rest of their time was 
spent browsing among new and old 
books. Forty-three new cards were 
issued to children and adults during 
November. We have planned a 
Christmas story-hour and party to 
be from 2:30 to 3:30 P.M. Decem- 
ber 23.” 
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“Program Evaluation in Adult 
Education” a pamphlet issued by the 
Committee on Evaluation, Adult 
Education Association of the United 
States of America is now available 
from the Association’s office, 743 
North Wabash, Chicago 11, Ill. or 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.; price, 50c prepaid. 


Libraries will find this pamphlet . 


most useful as it sets forth some of 
the major concepts and principles of 
program evaluation in adult educa- 
tion. It is hoped it will serve as a 
general guide to the development of 
evaluative procedures and _ instru- 
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ments in any educational program 
field or agency serving adults. 


* * * *& 


“Home Study Blue Book and Di- 
rectory of Accredited Private Home 
Study Schools and Courses, 1952”, 
16th edition, is now available on re- 
quest to the National Home Study 
Council, Washington, D.C. 

os oS 


The Index to ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES, vol. 34, 1952, will be included 
in the cumulative index, 1948-1952 
to be published as a separate early in 
1953. 





Robert B. Downs (center, seated), University of Illinois director of libraries and 
president of the American Library Association, makes an observation during an informal 
conference of libraries of state-supported Illinois colleges and universities at Southern 


Illinois University, Carbondale. 


Attending the conference were: (seated), Miss Lyndal Swofford, librarian, Western 
Illinois State College, Macomb; Miss Bernadine Hanby, librarian, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb; Downs; Miss Eleanor Weir Welch, librarian, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, and president Illinois Library Association; Arnold H. Trotier; 
(standing), Leslie Dunlap, associate director, University of Illinois; Miss Elizabeth Stone, 
assistant director for public services, SIU library; R. F. Schaupp, librarian, Eastern IIli- 
nois State College, Charleston; Robert H. Muller, director of SIU libraries; and Harry 
Dewey, assistant director for technical services, SIU library. 





